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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
What the country needs above all other things now 


is best expressed by the warning ‘‘ Steady!’’ This* 


applies to Ireland as to other critical matters. People 
who run about shrilly scolding or chattering or moan- 
ing about this and the other grievous thing, and who 
are longing to ‘‘upset the apple-cart "—though for 
what purpose they have no idea—are no good to-day. 
There is no need for shrieks and alarums. Things are 
far worse in Germany than they are in this country. 
We do not exaggerate in saying that the German 
people are at least twice as badly placed to-day as are 
the British people. ‘‘ Steady’’ and *‘cool’’ are ex- 
cellent directions for the present time. 


It was clear on Wednesday in the House that the 
question of the military executions in Ireland was 
rapidly becoming difficult. The questions rained upon 
the Government, the attitude of certain newspapers, 
and the uneasiness of the Irish leaders all went to show 
that a crisis was toward. On Wednesday the motion 
for the adjournment of the House of Commons was 
postponed, but not averted. The speed with which 
this affair came to a head on Wednesday was most 
seriously to be regretted. No sooner has General Max- 
well knocked the brains out of a murderous conspiracy 
than his policy, not according to any accounts a 
vindictive policy, is at once suspected, criticised, and 
at last openly attacked. Over a thousand people were 
killed and wounded in the Dublin fighting: some of 
these people being callously murdered by orders of the 
men who have this week paid the penalty of their 
crime. The time was not yet ripe for discussing 
whether Ireland had had enough of martial law or not. 


Wednesday, indeed, was a bad day for Ireland. 
While Lord Midleton, in the House of Lords, repeated 
his earlier account of warnings given to the Govern- 
ment, and insisted on the need for a firm hand in the 


| just argued that Ireland had been always well led and 
well served by the men who composed it ; and that the 
one way for Ireland to get out of her present unhappy 
condition was for Ireland to go on trusting to the old 
ways. 


It was really an election address of the Nationalist 
Party to its constituents. It was full of special 
pleading, extremely ill-timed, false to the facts and to 
the knowledge of everyone who has watched the 
conduct of Irish affairs. The social and economic 
blessings it recounts, which the Irish have lately won, 
are indisputable; but these blessings have nothing at 
all to do with the political ambitions of Mr. Redmond’s 
party. These men, indeed, have in many ways in- 
creased the difficulties which attended their introduc- 
tion. Prosperous Ireland owes more to Sir Horace 
Plunkett, whom the Nationalists have opposed and 
thwarted from fear of losing their political influence, 
than it owes to the men at Westminster. 


Matters came to a head in Parliament on the 
following day. Mr. Dillon moved the critical resolution 
—a circumstance regretted not alone by Mr. Healy, 
who thought the whole matter ‘‘ would have been more 
deftly handled by the member for Waterford ’’, but by 
the whole House. For Mr. Dillon not only meant to 
say more than was judicious, but, carried away by pas- 
sion, he said more than he can ever have meant. The 
prompt and effective measures taken by General Max- 
well in Dublin were described as though a military 
terror had been let loose. ‘‘ Our whole life-work is 
being washed out in a sea of blood”’, said Mr. Dillon. 
Mr. Dillon said he was proud of the rebels; that they 
had fought a brave, clean fight; that he would never 
allow his son, please God, to join the British Army. 
We hope this stuff will not be too seriously read. It is 
a grave disservice to the cause of Ireland, and it has 
not improved the position with which Mr. Redmond 
and his followers are called upon to deal. 


settlement of Ireland, and Lord Loreburn was paining 
Lord Crewe with a blunt indictment of the Executive, | 
the Nationalists were preparing their manifesto. * It | 


Mr. Asquith fastened at once upon the possibilities 
for mischief in such a speech; and he proceeded to make 
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one of his own, restrained in temper and expression. | 


The military executions are now at an end except for | 


two adjudged cases—where, then, is the sea of blood 
in which the rebellion has been drowned? Thirteen men 
—ringleaders of the movement or actual murderers— 
have been executed. The young dupes of the movement 
are being treated with full clemency. Their problem is 
being considered without rancour. Mr. Asquith’s firm- 
ness in the matter of the two remaining leaders who 
have yet to pay the penalty was absolutely right and 
necessary. Sir John Maxwell’s authority could not 
be flouted and impaired by making an inequitable dis- 
tinction in these two remaining cases. 


The case of Sheehy Skeffington, unpleasant as it un- 
doubtedly is, cannot reasonably be brought into the 
main matter. His death was one of those accidents 
which are bound to happen when armed conspiracy 
gets the start of government. It was not a sentence of 
the military authorities. It was, at the worst, a blunder 


for which no public man in authority is in the least | 
The use made of this particular and per- | 


responsible. 


sonal case by critics of the authorities in Ireland is | 


wholly mischievous and deplorable. 


The case will be | 


strictly investigated, and those responsible will be re- | 


quired to give an account of the whole matter. So 
far we have only had ex parte statements as to what 
really occurred. 


Mr. Asquith’s support of Sir John Maxwell was re- 
solute and complete. There is not a straw of evidence 
to show that Sir John Maxwell has in any way ex- 
ceeded the necessities of the position. Mr. Asquith, 
who knows more than any one how Sir John Maxwell 
has acted in successfully restoring order to Dublin, 
asserts that he ‘‘ has shown, as far as we can judge, 
discretion, depth of mind, and humanity. The Govern- 


ment has not the slightest intention of interfering with | 


him. 


”” Mr. Asquith’s visit to Ireland has other ends. | 


He goes not to supersede the Executive in Dublin, but | 


to come to some arrangement as to the normal govern- 
ment of Ireland—‘‘ some arrangement for the future 
which may commend itself to the general consent of 
Irishmen of all parties ’’. 


The debate in the House of Lords drew to an end on 
the same day, concluding with a unanimous carrying 
of Lord Loreburn’s motion of dissatisfaction. Lord 
Lansdowne made a careful statement which should 
be closely read along with Mr. Asquith’s simultaneous 
speech in the Commons. He asserts, what Mr. As- 
quith also clearly implied, that Martial Law cannot 


safely be terminated in Ireland yet; and that, until the | 
_cedes, largely saved the situation; and he was acting 


emergency has passed, Sir John Maxwell has the entire 
confidence of the Government. Lord Lansdowne paid 


a ‘‘ tribute of respect to the skill, courage, and tact — 
with which he has carried through a task of the | 
expressed to the writer of this note his unabated be- 


greatest difficulty and delicacy ’’. Sir John Maxwell is 
a great soldier. 


The lately No-Conscription papers are now coming 
into full cry against the course of justice in Ireland. A 
correspondent of the Morning Post ’’ of last Wed- 
nesday drew attention to a statement in the ‘‘ Man- 


chester Guardian ’’ that the executions of rebels by the | 
military authorities are becoming ‘‘ an atrocity ’’’. That | 
statement is disgraceful: we are amazed that any re-_ 


sponsible journal should have made it. 


Mr. Redmond cannot at once agree that national ser- 
vice should apply to Ireland. Had Sir John Lonsdale’s 


quite rightly in view of the hesitant policy re- 
solved on by the Nationalists, that the question of 
Ireland must be kept separate from the question of this 
agreed and necessary Bill. Meantime the Government 
are reviewing as a distinct problem the military 
arrangements of Ireland and the whole question of the 
bearing and use of arms in Ireland. British opinion 
is here quite definite and cannot be offended without 
grave detriment to Ireland’s position and reputation, 
The position quite simply is that at this time arms are 
for the common enemy. Ireland should now dis-arm 


| her factions and enter the bond of common service 


against Germany. The loss of that opportunity by 
Ireland would be a grave blunder. 


Mr. Lloyd George, at Carnarvon, and Lord Derby, 
at Manchester, made notable speeches last week. 
Mr. Lloyd George fervently praised the Prime Minis- 
ter, though he admitted they might differ now and 
then, and he declared his unbounded admiration for 
the work of Lord Derby. He defended himself from 
the attacks of a section of his own party easily enough. 
He was not so successful when he tried te explain why 
he did not assent to national service till last autumn; 
for he tried to show he was right in his opposition 
to national service before a certain mysterious date 
and right in his support of national service immediately 
after that date. Why will not popular speakers make 
up their minds to say now and then—we do not sug- 
gest they should risk their popularity, of course, by 
saying it too often—‘‘I was wrong’’? They seem 
to assume that if they did they would lose some 
cheers and confidence. It is a delusion. A man who 
is big enough and truthful enough to get up and say. 
‘*T was wrong ’’ or ‘‘ I made a mistake’’ need never 
forfeit the praise of the many. Mr. Lloyd George is 
a very alert and clever man, and he has an amazing 
flow of effective words, yet he will not or cannot 
understand this. 


Lord Derby defended himself from the attacks of 
those attested married men under his group system 
who declared he had broken his pledge. It is not 
really necessary for Lord Derby to defend himself; 
and it would not be necessary even if men like Sir 
Edward Carson and Mr. Lloyd George were not wholly 
on his side. This country lies under a very great 
debt to Lord Derby. Had it not been for his immense 
activities in 1914-15, notably in the first eight months 
or so of the war, when he raised whole Army Corps 
in the North, the remnants of the Expeditionary Force 
would have been wholly swept away and destroyed. 
Lord Derby, as the War Office knows and freely con- 


all the while against his own bent, for he wanted and 
entirely believed in the full law of service which has 
now come. It must be over a year ago since he 


lief in the case for national service. Yet then and 
earlier he was compelled, through purely patriotic 
motive, to recruit men by the other method. If Lord 
Derby and others emulating him had stayed their 
hands in those perilous times, the Army in France 
would have gone down and under, and we should 
undoubtedly long before now have been swept out of 
Europe; for in those days the political leaders and the 
whole of the Labour, Radical, and Irish parties were 
dead against any form of compulsion, and rather than 


_ have adopted it they would have waited till the enemy 


amendment to the effect that Ireland should be included | 


in the Bill been persisted in there would have had 
to be a prolonged and serious debate, which might 


at any moment have taken a critical turn. Such a 
debate clearly could not be allowed to delay the pass-— 


ing into law of a measure on which the military 
advisers of the Government are counting as a fixed, 
agreed, and punctual undertaking. 


Mr. Asquith, in refusing the amendment, said, 


| 
| 


overwhelmed us in France. 


We have read and re-read with poignant interest 
Mr. Edmund Candler’s despatch from Mesopotamia, 
published in the ‘‘ Times’’ on Wednesday. It gives 
in full the last messages of General Townshend, and 
shows that the Turkish General, Khalil Bey Pasha, 
acted as a chivalrous soldier, expressing the greatest 
admiration for the brave garrison and doing all in 
his power to send in enough food. Kut held out to 
the very verge of starvation. There was a civil popu- 
lation of 6,000 to be fed. A few Arabs left the town 
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during the first days of the siege, but were shot by | of inefficiency? ‘‘ Surely it requires no argument at 


the Turks, and the enemy made it clear that they 
would kill any civilian who tried to escape. Mr. 
Candler points out that after the check at Oran the 
retention of Kut became a question of supplies. Five 
parties of wounded, numbering 1,073, had reached the 
camp at Headquarters on Monday, and the hospital 
ship had started from Kut with the sixth and last 


party. 


On Wednesday the War Office issued for publica- 
tion a despatch from General Sir John Nixon, dealing 
with heroic events at Ctesiphon and the retreat to 
Kut. It is dated 17 January, and it gives at length 
what we have all read in brief. Major-General G. V. 


Kemball is mentioned as a very able officer with the | n 
| defence; and the benefits that trade owes to science 


true offensive spirit. ‘*‘As a commander of troops in 
the field’’, says Sir John Nixon, ‘‘I consider him 
to be a leader of great ability and power’’. There 
is also a reference in italics to the 6th Division, which 
has ‘‘ exhibited the same dauntless courage and self- 


sacrifice in the attack that has distinguished it through- | 


out the campaign in Mesopotamia ’’. 


The amateur in naval strategy will be well advised 
not to look too curiously into Mr. Balfour’s letter to 
the townspeople on the East Coast. Prying into the 
affairs of the Navy does not pay, for the Navy does its 
work well away from the public eye. Suffice it that 
Mr. Balfour assures us that naval raids by Germany 
to-day are more perilous to the raiders than they were 
twelve months ago. We have increased our Fleet to 
such good purpose that an auxiliary base in the south 
can be reckoned on, quite apart from the Grand Fleet. 
Raiding from Kiel is now so perilous an affair for the 
raider, Mr. Balfour points out, that we must suppose 
some sort of engagement with the insurgent Irish to 
have made it worth while on this last occasion. 


The speeches this week of the King and Prime 
Minister to our guests from Russia finely express our 
sense of the firm valour of our Ally in the long 
retreat of last year. This retreat will count among the 
great soldierly achievements of history. For weeks 


the Russian soldier had continually to endure the worst | 


that modern scientific war can inflict upon an army 
inadequately equipped. That the Russian armies were 
able to withdraw at all, that they were to the end 
unbroken and masters of their fighting courage, amazes 
every practical soldier who has studied the campaign. 
The story should be better known in England, for it is 
a story to bring closer yet the growing understanding 
and friendship between the British and Russian public. 


If the Germans won, says Lord Rosebery, they would 


enclose Europe in a coffin with a Prussian sentinel to | 


guard it. Mr. Hughes has precisely the same view 
of the German peril, and he knows that even a 
thoroughly defeated Germany will test and strain the 
unity of our Empire in the long grapple of industrial 
enterprise. No statesman sees clearer than Mr. 
Hughes that the return to normal times will be a 
return to a very perilous competition in trade between 
nations, His great speech on this theme before the 
British Workers’ League, had it been delivered last 
year at the decrepit Congress of Trade Unionists, 
would have caused a riot. This week it is applauded 
throughout the country, except by the little futile 
groups of utilitarians who still believe that free im- 
Ports of dumped goods are essential to the doctrine 
of Free Trade. 


Under the policy of laissez-faire, says Mr. Hughes, 
the best land of Britain went out of cultivation; 
British industries were dominated by German _in- 
fluence, many of them falling entirely under the con- 
trol of Germany, though they were essential to our 
National safety ; and no preparations were made either 
for war or to save the people from their disorganised 
Peace. Was there ever in this world such a passion 


all to prove that until we organise on a national 
basis we can no more hope to conquer in this war or 
to hold our own in the field of industry and commerce 
than a mere mob could hold its own against a dis- 
ciplined army.’’ For you cannot organise the nation 
on a policy of letting things alone. The Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce agrees with Mr. Hughes, and 
its Board of Directors sees distinctly what our national 
reforms ought to be. 


After the war the same facilities for trading with 
the British Empire must not be given to our enemies 
and to our friends and Allies; between all parts of 
the British Empire there should be the closest possible 
alliance in economic affairs, as in military and naval 


must be increased by better education and by greatly 
improved method in workshops and factories. Add 
to these essentials improvements of transport and of 
banking facilities, an extension of the system of trade 
commissioners, a thorough re-organisation of our Con- 
sular service, and a careful revision of the patent laws. 
Soldiers returning from the war will bring with them 
their discipline and their splendid patriotism ; they will 
help the country to pass quietly into new conditions 
and to improve the industrial surroundings that dis- 
grace so many towns. 


Elsewhere we deal at length with Regulation 27. 
We do not think this new trap for those who like to 
nibble in the dark at the tasty Cabinet cheese is going 
to close with a fatal snap on the whole species known 
as journalists and editors. Doubtless their position 
to-day is often an embarrassing one ; and so precarious 
at times is their hold on life, owing largely to the mys- 
terious visits of police constables and to the ever- 
widening circle of offences against the Realm, that 
Aeschylus, we think, may have had an editor or 
two in mind when he wrote of the égnpépo. An 
editor may, in these interesting times, be run in—and 
his organ run out—any moment, for anything he 
knows to the contrary. Something that somebody says 
in some corner of his paper on, say, chess or the 
cuckoo may whisk him away, trembling wretch, to the 
nearest police court, and thence, who knows, to the 
nearest gaol. 


Snowed out by warnings, he lives in dread of some- 
thing ‘‘ getting in’’ which was forbidden nine or 
eighteen months ago. Besides, the poor worm crawls 
under the burden of a vast quantity of authentic infor- 
mation which he would give much to know nothing 
whatever about : and if he drops any of it in public he 
may be instantly jumped upon, and held up to public 
reproof as a scoundrel giving away his country, and 
be fined out of existence before he knows where he is. 
In short, an editor’s life in these stirring times is ‘‘ not 
a happy one ’’ exactly: let policemen—who formerly 


| were regarded as living not happy lives—thank their 


stars they were not born with the insanabile scribendi 
cacoéthes. 


However, we cannot see how this new regulation is 
to add to the terrors of the editorial life. On the con- 
trary, may it not slightly mitigate them? The worm 
will no longer, we presume, be subject to those blood- 
curdling, hair-on-end-raising secrets, reeking of dun- 
geons and death, which hitherto have been heaped on 
him. He will not know a Cabinet Minister when he 
sees a Cabinet Minister, and a Cabinet Minister will 
not know an editor when he sees an editor. They will 
pass on different sides of the road. Shall we not 
return, under this new Regulation, somewhat to the 
old aristocratic Whig-and-Tory tradition, the tradition 
of Pall Mall and of Brooks’s, that it was not fitting 
for the ruling classes to be seen with ‘‘ the writing 
sort’? 


President Wilson’s answer to the German Note 
accepts the tenders of the enemy for true pay—pro- 
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fessing a full belief that Germany’s submarine cam- — 


paign is abandoned. Diplomatically this is to be read | 
that President Wilson, whether he believes the German © 
assurances or not, is resolute to keep the German | 


Government to their promises. The United States 
‘‘ will rely upon the scrupulous execution henceforth 
of that declaration ’’—the declaration being that Ger- 


many ‘‘i repared to do its utmost to confine the | : reir 
| enough question, it is true. 


operation of war for the rest of its duration to the 
fighting forces of the belligerents’”’. If the President 
can keep Germany true to the letter and spirit of such 
a declaration it will be a very notable triumph for 
neutral diplomacy in time of war. 


tainly not anyone among the belligerents. President 
Wilson himself realises that the German Note leaves 
a loophole for further evasion. 
which show that Germany is playing the old diplomatic 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND. 


R. ASQUITH did well on Tuesday—he did, in 

fact, the only practicable thing—when he 
separated the question of Ireland from the question of 
our immediate military needs. Ireland is a grave 
But the political fate of 


| Ireland is not so grave a matter as the political fate of 
_the whole British Empire, and we simply could not 
_ afford, on Tuesday, to delay by so much as a day the 
_ safe, swift passing of the Military Service Act in order 


There are passages | 


game of making the fulfilment of her assurances as | 


to submarining contingent upon America first obtain- 
ing from the Allies a relief from the blockade of the 
Allied Fleet. President Wilson, in his answer, ex- 
pressly refuses to recognise any such contingency. 
He has always kept strictly apart his dealings with 
Germany and his dealings with ourselves. America 
demands of the German Government a reversal of her 
submarine policy on its own isolated and brutal merits. 


The American Government has never admitted that | 
German submarining has anything to do with the | 


Allied naval blockade. It desires this submarining to 
cease because it is flatly against the laws of humanity 
and decent warfare. The negotiations of the United 


a different matter and are discussed in an entirely 
different spirit. The two sets of negotiations are not 
contingent, and do not in any way depend one upon 
another: ‘‘ The responsibility 
single not joint, absolute not relative ’’. 


The sudden clearing out of a nest of active and well- 
informed Germans from the midst of London again 
raises the recurring question of our absence of policy 
with regard to alien enemies. The system of taking 
cases on their merits cannot be invariably successful. 
It is impossible for the police to know and to watch 
everything that the free aliens may do in our midst. 
In any case there is the certainty of these free aliens 
being centres of disaffection. There must be many 
such places as the one which has been raided this week 
by orders of the Home Office. We hear of them only 
when they are suppressed. We do not hear, and we 
cannot measure, the mischief that they do before their 
offences are open to the law. 


The Daylight Saving Bill will in a week from now 
be operative. Thenceforth and till next October we 
begin and finish our affairs an hour in advance of the 
sun. Ten o'clock will really be nine o’clock, and if 
we still believe it is ten o’clock we shall, like Ophelia, 
be only the more deceived. The net result of it all 
will be the saving of large quantities of useful fuel. 
Those who have burnt the candle at both ends will be 
able to enjoy the virtue of not burning it at all. For 
the rest, some of the more observant people may notice 
an unusual freshness in the morning air and an unusual 
delay in the twilight. 


The King has given the Victoria Cross to the 


in such matters is | 


| jurisdiction, 
But who would be sanguine as to the result? Cer- | } 


that Ireland might, or might not, be included in its 
If the Irish parties had consented to 
bring Ireland into the Bill without further debate or 
delay, Sir J. Lonsdale’s amendment would have been 
quite another matter. But this amendment was clearly 
going to be a hotly-disputed amendment, involving 
nothing less than the settlement of Ireland; and our 
military needs cannot wait upon any such political and 
domestic crisis. The whole question of Ireland has 
yet to be discussed and answered. It is a thing un- 
certain and unsolved, and for this reason it has had 
this week to be kept quite apart from that other 
question, certain and solved, of the national service in 
arms of Great Britain. German money and German 
instigation would indeed have reaped a rich return had 
the new National Service Act been delayed by, or 
made at all to depend on, the question of Ireland’s 
part in the war. 

This does not at all imply that Ireland could not have 
come—or would not have been wise to come—by her 


States with ourselves on matters of trade are entirely 0" act immediately and without question into the Bill. 


By hesitating to do so, by making her ultimate consent 
to a scheme of national service a matter of difficulty 
and dispute, the political leaders of Nationalist 
Ireland have postponed, and possibly spoiled, the 
noblest chance of their lives. The Sinn Fein con- 
spiracy has stirred all the loyal people of Ireland to 
bitter indignation and grief. They feel that their 
country has been wounded, has suffered eclipse. They 
are in the full flush of a desire to wipe out the stain of 
rebellion. Now, in fact, is one of those rare moments 
when the metal is hot and fusion is possible. The 
moment was strikingly figured in the alliance, when the 
rebellion was at its worst, of Mr. Redmond and Sir 
Edward Carson. It is greatly to be regretted that this 
moment has been allowed to pass. The Nationalist 
members at Westminster have permitted the time to 
cool, and the thing which might well have been done 
in a generous rush of enthusiastic feeling will now 
have to be debated in cold political blood. The metal 
which might so quickly have been fused will now have 
to be hammered out. 

For this slower, more painful, and difficult process 
there was obviously no time this week. The moment 
for an instant and heroic decision having passed, there 
was nothing for it but to press on with the war and 
leave Ireland for the moment out of our reckoning. But 
every friend of Ireland desires that the generous solu- 
tion which Mr. Redmond has this week postponed will 
ultimately be accepted by the Irish people. It is the 
sole, complete remedy for the pass to which Ireland 
has lately come. There is open to Ireland here a direct 
and satisfying method of showing that the bulk of her 
people have remained quite unaffected by the anti- 


_ recruiting tactics, the separatist, disloyal views of the 


Rev. Edward Noel Mellish, Temporary Chaplain to | 
the Forces, for tending and rescuing wounded men | 


under heavy fire. On three successive days he showed 
the most superb courage. On the first day he 
brought in ten badly wounded men from ground 
swept by machine-guns, and three were killed while 
he was dressing their wounds. On the second day 


Sinn Fein organisation. Here is Ireland’s opportunity 
for a triumphant, unanswerable proof: her best chance 
of a happy settlement. If the Irish parties, of their own 
free will and motion, were to put themselves, in the 
matter of national service, upon a level with the people 
of Great Britain, Ireland would at once attain a position 
of high privilege and advantage. There has never 


been such an opportunity for solving, of reducing 


he saved twelve wounded men, and during the night | 


of the third day he took charge of a party of volun- 
teers and returned once more to do his charities under 
fire. 


almost to vanishing point, the scores of difficult problems 
which otherwise will confront us when the war is 
finished. If Ireland, by measures agreed on and dis- 
cussed in Parliament, were to be brought, even tardily, 
into line with the rest of the British Isles, the 
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effect must be wholly excellent; the effect would be 
doubied if the initiative came from Irish parties 
themselves. 

If the chance is missed, or, what is worse, if the 
chance is expressly refused and spoiled by an adherence 


to old political attitudes, the position of Ireland at the . 
Some of the | 


close of the war will be quite intolerable. 
most famous Irish regiments, owing to the active 
teaching and preaching of disloyal Irishmen, are 
already losing their exclusively Irish character. Ireland 
after the war, unless something striking be done, will 
figure as a country which was spared the full burden 
of war, which had perpetually to be excluded from con- 
tributions and services, which counted thousands of 
armed men whose arms were not for the enemy, whose 
arms, indeed, had finally to be taken from them. These 
facts, coupled with the bitter memory of the late 
rebellion, will not encourage those who have borne the 
full consequences of the war to consider deeply what 
new privileges and powers shall be accorded to the Irish 
people. 

The position of Ireland is most critical, and a false 
move may quite easily destroy the political ambitions 
of those who mishandle it. The honour and future of 
Ireland call for broad and imaginative views in her 
leaders—as different as possible in policy and temper 
from the political manifesto published by the 
Nationalists on Wednesday. This thoroughly sec- 
tarian document, when it asks the Irish public to 
concentrate its energies upon supporting the old policy 
of Nationalism, is not playing the wisest or most 
patriotic game for Ireland. The only manifesto which 
can help Ireland to-day is one that will call upon all 


parties to surrender their private weapons, to stand by | 
the soldiers in France, and trust to the generosity of | 


such an act to win back the favourable opinions which 
Ireland has imperilled. 

We must regret that Thursday’s motion in regard to 
the military executions was introduced, not by Mr. 
Redmond, who would have spoken under some 
sense of responsibility, but by Mr. Dillon, whose 
demeanour was mischievous in the extreme. Reading 
some of the questions which have this week been 
addressed by Irish members to the Government, 
the public might well fall into the error of supposing 
that the prompt and stern suppression by General 
Maxwell of the rebels in Ireland was regretted by 
certain members of the Nationalist Party. Mr. Dillon 
put his own regret at a shrill maximum. His speech 
could only have the effect of making the position more 
difficult. It was a venomous, outrageous speech. Mr. 
Asquith was happily able to undo much of its effect 
by his firm support of Sir John Maxwell, his exact 
statement as to the executions, his own determination 
to go personally to Ireland, and his good hopes that 
a settlement would be found which would bring the 
Irish parties closer together. 

Are the Nationalists as a whole keeping enough in 
touch either with English or Irish opinion? Do they not 
realise how very delicate is their position, and how 
necessary it is to be careful of their attitude? Mr. 
Redmond’s profession of loyalty is, we believe, sincere ; 
but such professions cannot help Ireland to recover 
from the events of the last twenty days so long as a 
straight and obvious means is neglected of putting them 
into immediate political practice. When this neglect is 
read beside insolent attacks hotly directed against 
the firm and able measures of General Maxwell, and 
beside a manifesto inspired throughout with the spirit 
of self-justification, Mr. Redmond cannot be surprised 
if the English public begin to draw conclusions 
damaging to the political prospects and to the repute of 
his country. The simple way out for Ireland is for 
Ireland to come into unreserved partnership with Great 
Britain in all things pertaining to the war. Sir 
Edward Carson in the House on Tuesday put 
very plainly to Mr. Redmond the feeling of the 
average British elector as to the continual exclu- 
sion of Ireland from measures dutifully accepted 
elsewhere. That feeling will grow as time goes on and 


| Nationalist Ireland when the question of the settlement 
| of Ireland comes hereafter to be discussed in a new 
| political world, and under entirely new conditions. 


| 


A LEAP TOWARDS THE LIGHT. 


HE whole nation is upraised, its temper purified, 
| its outlook cleared by the great Act of National 
Service now being decreed by Parliament. Though 
' it was long delayed, though it came by fretful and 
anxious instalments instead of by one rousing call, 


| nothing more truly national has been done in Parlia- 


ment or out of Parliament for many generations 
than this true assize of arms. This Act brings 
together the whole people, it binds and rivets them 
fast in conscious nationhood. Let there be no mistake 
about the magnitude of the step now taken: the 
historian will treat of it as a Declaration of Right 
fully as significant of the whole nation’s resolution as 
that which the people secured in 1689. We use a con- 
sidered phrase when we say it is a measure that visits 
every home throughout the kingdom and searches into 
every heart. We felicitated the Government last week 
on this bold, fair and honourable step, and beyond 
dispute they have made amends for past hesitations and 
errors. They have come out of the ordeal of more than a 
year and a half of war with at least an Act such as 
Chatham would have been proud of, and such as his 
heroic son did not reach up to. The Act, of course, 
comes late, but it would be mean or very ignorant to 
belittle the immense difficulties that have had to be 
overcome in securing it. A man who has read any 
English history, or made himself at all familiar with 
English political practice during the last reign or two, 
cannot help realising those difficulties. For England 
to set about fashioning herself into, virtually, a con- 
script European Power of the first order—and to do 
so when she has not been overtly threatened, other- 
wise, with swift extinction by an enemy on land—does 
imply an extraordinary change in her whole thought 
and practice. It is as if one of those conscript Powers, 
being by immemorial practice and thought essentially 
a land frontier Power, had within less than two years 
fully laid itself out on the work of ocean supremacy and 
yet not slackened in its land efforts. Many of us have 
been impatient at times of the devices, compromises 
and delays which have led up to this splendid assize of 
arms; but a man who to-day does not perceive, or will 
not allow, the natural and great difficulties of the step 
now taken must be an ignoramus. 

The step means sacrifices on a scale unexampled in 
this country in our time. It means sacrifices not only 
in the families from whom men will now be drawn all 
round for national services in munition factories and 
for field work abroad and at home—families that 
seemed not long ago remote from such a revolution. 
It must affect and penalise indirectly a multitude of 
men and women who are not themselves claimed by 
the nation for the active business of the war, and do 
not themselves contribute sons, husbands, fathers and 
brothers to the cause. The pinch must be felt in- 
creasingly without the circle of those named and 
immediately called upon for service as well as within 
that circle. That is what we indicate in saying that 
this new and complete assize of arms must visit all 
*thomes and search into all hearts. 

The sacrifice will be great, then—far greater than 
the nation experienced in any of those declarations, 
assizes, or charters which stand out as the main land- 
marks in the history of England; indeed, those have 
usually signified not the beginning, but rather the close, 
of a period of deprivation. 

The question may be put: Is it worth this sacrifice? 
Among those who choose to see a little farther than 
their comfort to-morrow or their personal security the 
day after, there can be not a second’s doubt as to the 
answer. Nothing in our experience, individually and 
nationally, was ever more worth it. The success, or 


even partial success, of Germany, which obviously can 


it will finally count very heavily indeed against | now only be prevented by this country throwing all 
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its weight into the Allies’ scale, would mean the end 
of everything good in the view of civilised people. 
Quite early in the war, writing of the invasion of 
Belgium, we applied the terms cut-purse and cut- 
throat to the enemy. We were wiser than we knew 
in that description. 


The progress of Germany, from © 


the shambles at Liége onwards, has been one horrible | 


record of crime, on land, water, and in the air. Some- 
times people addicted to a peculiar warped kind of 
‘* intellectualism ’’ have protested against such words as 
murder or criminality being used of the leaders of this 
progress of Germany. We ourselves so far back as 
the autumn of 1914 were more than once begged not 
to prejudge the German in regard to Louvain, 


Aerschot, and other little incidents in the massacre of | on t ‘. ; 
| justified by military reasons, and there is nc need to 


Belgium; and it was faintly argued that, after all, 
such charges and misunderstandings always do occur in 
war; whilst the Kaiser—purists sometimes object to 
the ‘‘the ’’—still captures here and there a gentle 
sympathiser when Sir Alfred Turner, for example, 
refers to him as the All Highest. We suppose that 
if we suggested mildly that the All Highest was suffer- 
ing from, let us say, an attack of lycanthropy, some 
of our friends, and here and there even a supporter, 
would protest a little against such uncharity. Such 
sensitiveness seems to us ridiculous, because, when 
every excuse has been made for Louvain, ‘ Lusi- 
tania’’, Verdun, Reims, and all the long, sickening 
series of German crime, the simple fact does remain 
that the German Army, backed enthusiastically by the 
German nation, is an army of butchers, and that it is 
led and constantly inspired by its All Highest. This 
truth is now perfectly familiar to all intelligent people 
outside Germany, and we do not see what good in the 
world is served by avoiding plain English. That is 
the reason why we have always disliked the term 
pirate ’’ used of the German submarines that torpedo 
Red Cross ships and passenger ships full of non-com- 
batant civilians. The term is as inappropriate as if 
one were to describe these submarines as ‘‘ corsairs °’. 
The work of the submarines is neither in a legal 
sense, nor in plain English, the work of pirates or 
corsairs: it is the work of cunning, cold-blooded 
murder. It is German. 

The sacrifice implied in our great assize of arms is 
severe; but the cause insists upon it, the cause of 
national honour and of civilisation, and the liberty of 
Europe. There is not the least reason to despair of an 
ultimate and thorough success, and we may expect 
to see the beginning of light ere very long. 


THE PRESS AND CABINET SECRETS. 


O-DAY there are scores of journalists who suffer 
more in a week than they used to suffer in a 

year of peace. A few thorns in the cushion would be 
welcomed now, for they have been seated for months 
in cactus bushes of wartime laws, regulations, restric- 
tions, and piercing criticisms. Only a person here and 
there, like Lord Morley, has understood how difficult 
and painful their lot has been. Unless patriotic editors 
in a time of national peril can show a patriotic initia- 
tive their daily and hourly influence must be harmful, 
for the reasons given by Lord Parmoor on 3 May. 
Our Constitution has been built up on the basis of fre® 
knowledge and free discussion, and it is idle to talk of 
popular control unless the people have knowledge 
enough of current events to enable them to think justly 
and to welcome the right things at the right moment. 
Between them and the executive there must be mutual 
confidence and mutual support. Lord Parmoor speaks 
as a Conservative. He has nothing to do with those 
journalistic faddists who imagine that no limits should 
be set to free speech by the imperative needs of war. 
He asks for sufficient and adequate facts from day to 
day to keep the people in touch with events, and he 
complains that there has been ‘‘a bureaucratic en- 
deavour to withhold information to which the people 
were justly entitled, and also an attempt to stifle what 


is the essence of constitutional life in this country— 
free discussion ’’. 

For these reasons Lord Parmoor is opposed to the 
famous Regulation 27A, made under the Defence of 
the Realm Consolidation Act, 1914. ‘‘ If members of 
the Cabinet feel the obligations of honour, this regu- 
lation ought to be unnecessary, for it must be remem- 
bered that they are under an obligation of secrecy.’ 
Further, if any innovation is necessary, ‘‘ it ought to 
be made in the ordinary way by an amendment of the 
Official Secrets Act’’. Lord Burnham supports Lord 
Parmoor. He sees, of course, that the Press cannot 
be free to publish naval and military secrets, or to 
run counter to the realm’s safety; but every inroad 
on the liberty of the Press, he contends, ought to be 


place editors under the dictatorship of police con- 
stables. Mr. Herbert Samuel has explained that it 
was he, on his own initiative, who gave instructions 
to the police throughout the country, telling them to 
get early copies of the newspapers and to suppress any 
edition that gave a report of the secret session. But 
no instructions were given to policemen to interview 
editors personally, or to say anything to them about 
the publication of Cabinet secrets. As every Member 
of Parliament knew he was taking part in a secret 
session, and as no editor could have misunderstood 
the meaning of Regulation 27A, was it necessary for 
Mr. Herbert Samuel to overwork the police? Mr. 
Samuel answers that there are editors and editors. His 
aim was to put the ill-behaved under control, not to 
oppress the well-behaved. For the protection of 
scrupulous editors, he says with some irony, it is 
needful to control the unfair competition of the less 
scrupulous, and it is quite certain ‘‘idealists’’ in 
the Press, carried away by party venom, have been 
disgracefully reckless. 

Lord Burnham is cynical in his attitude towards 
Cabinet Ministers, because he thinks they have often 
given away Cabinet secrets. ‘‘ But now for the first 
time ’’, he says, ‘‘ they are going to make the pub- 
lisher responsible for everything ’’, as if Ministers had 
not used him for their own purpose. ‘‘ Surely the 
first thing that the Government ought to do is to im- 
pose a more rigorous rule of silence upon themselves.”’ 
Ministers answer that this is one of the duties which 
Regulation 27A will enforce. They are rightly eager 
to put a stop to Cabinet blabbing. The Alden incident 
was very disgraceful. The SaturpDAY REviIEW has 
consistently urged again and again that the tittle-tattle 
published about Cabinet discussions and dissensions is 
an evil to be stopped. The new regulation will stop it, 


_and we believe that this will be a public benefit all 
| round. 


Mr. Samuel says that he will not hesitate to take 
action against any newspaper, no matter what its 
position may be, if a serious breach of the regulation 
should occur. This we are glad to hear; but it is 
scarcely clear how the giver of confidential news is to 
be discovered and punished. No editor would divulge 
his name, and a leaky official might not be fair enough 
to ruin his career by suffering with the editor. If 
wrong action is taken by the Government, if the news 
published is not really confidential, the editor has his 
remedy—he can sue for damages from the Government. 
Mr. Samuel adds that the regulation does not interfere 
at all with the right of public criticism, and that Minis- 
ters are not likely to use it without judgment. On the 
whole there is, we believe, no reason whatever to be 
uneasy about the new regulation. It will not crowd 
the prisons with publicists. Nor will freedom of the 
Press languish and die out because the old custom of 
Cabinet meetings and discussions—and divisions— 
being secret has now to be reverted to. As to the 
public, it does not mind, and it certainly will not suffer. 
All the public cares for at the present time is that the 
war shall be carried on with vigour and success; and 
the reports and alarms, which have been so rife and 
so brazen for weeks past, as to splits and debates at 
almost every important Cabinet Council have assuredly 
not conduced to this. 
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THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 93) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
THE EASTERN THEATRE. 


HE approach of the most favourable season for 
campaigning in the various theatres of war must 

give the brain of the German Army cause for serious 
reflection. Since the failure of the strategic offensive of 
the Central Powers against our Ally in the Eastern 
theatre in September 1915, the spirit of this offensive 
has been accorded another outlet in the Balkans, where 
although victory has been achieved and achieved 
quickly, as befits the German temperament, yet the 
price in life paid for this triumph must have cost in 
effectives a total that may possibly impose upon the 
German Great General Staff a line of action upon which 


they had not previously reckoned. The Serbian cam- 


paign, short, sharp, and decisive as it was intended to 
be, had the double purpose of minimising the disappoint- 
ment consequent upon the failure to reach a decision in 
both East and West, and also of raking in fresh allies, 
fresh territory, and fresh means of supply, and of 
opening the through route to Stamboul. From the 
point of view of military politics, the search for allies 
cannot have been otherwise than disappointing. In place 
of Bulgar and Turk appearing in the main field of 
operations in numbers that allow of economy in German 
and Austro-Hungarian soldiers, we hear of a consider- 
able stiffening of the latter being requisite to maintain 
a front against the Entente Powers in the new area of 
strife. Co-operation between the military forces of 
these two Balkan States has not yet been effected. In 
fact, a form of police supervision over their respective 
movements has had to be enforced in order to keep 
them apart. This drain upon the effectives of the Cen- 
tral Powers, small though it may be through comparison 
when dealing with armies counted in their millions, 
may react later on, when full pressure is required to 
stem the tide that we hope ere long will prove too 
strong for German arms. A pronounced victory of the 


Allies, either on the Izonzo or on the Sereth, might | 


necessitate the withdrawal of the backbone of support 
to the minor Powers of the Balkans. An invertebrate 
alliance may become the tool of diplomacy, and we 
can yet hope that the solution of an Eastern question 
may become again the province of the statesmen of the 
Entente Powers. 

A year and a half of war has enabled the War Staffs 
and the directing councils of the Allied Powers to grasp 
the sense of proportion in men, material, and method, 
which must be mastered ere they can hope to achieve 
success over an enemy who has made the study of 
military, political, and economic victory its pursuit for 
many past generations. It is as well to acknowledge 
our failings, as has been so often done in these pages, 
but let our confession come from the mouth of a Cabinet 
confessor, and let us suffer the penance that he wisely 
exacts. ‘‘ Time is not an ally. Time is a doubtful 
neutral at the present moment, and it is not settled on 
which side it will be. Time can be won for the Allies 
only by effort, preparation, and organisation. The 
Central Powers are pooling all their forces, all their 
intelligences, all their brains, all their efforts. We have 
the means: they too often have the methods. Let us 
apply their methods to our means, and we will win the 
war.’’ With the Law as the established recruiting ser- 
geant in Great Britain, the Allies will start upon the 
campaign of 1916-17-18 upon fairly level terms as to 
Means in co-operation. Let us hope that their joint 
War Council will not shirk the study of methods prac- 
tised by their adversary. The Central Powers will read 
in this new welding of the mass opposed to them an 
iron purpose that will require a superhuman effort to 
defeat. Will the spirit of German offensive, so dear 
to them, seek again a decision in the East now that 
such has been held in suspense for so many weeks in 
the West, or will the German remain content with 
what he holds both East and West? A defensive 


warfare would be the signal of German distress. The 
very name victory is essential to the German in order 


to ‘‘keep his bat up’? among the mixed gallery of 
spectators with which he is surrounded. 

The German will not meet in the coming contest in 
the East quite the same foe that he left in a semi-stricken 
state in September 1915. One of the remarkabie 
spectacles in a war which has seen so many extra- 
ordinary things was the re-establishment of the Rus- 
sian battle line all along the front after four months 
of enforced retreat. No tale in war will ever equal 
the story of endurance of those brave men who were 
condemned to live under a hellish hail of fire without 
the means of retaliation. Our Ally, stricken as he has 
been, was not struck down. His armies remained intact 
,and unbroken, terribly shaken although they were. 
Their great friend, the elements, came again to their 

support, as it did nigh a century ago, and the opposing 

_ forces along the front of 700 miles were left at best 
in a state of unstable equilibrium. A glance back at the 
position of the opponents as they stood in September 
1915 will find but little change in May 1916. Three 
distinct steam rollers were slowly being driven from 
the West in the direction of Petrograd, Moscow, and 
Kieff. It was in the latter sector that the Austro- 
German advance was first arrested. They had reached 
the Sereth river. General Ivanoff, we may remember, 
surprised them in the neighbourhood of Tarnopol and 
| threw them back upon the Strypa. The contest in this 
_ southern sphere has raged and swayed backwards and 
_ forwards, but the main aim of the German war directing 
| staff has been foiled. The enemy has been denied the 
_ full value of the entire length of railway that runs 
' north to south from Riga to Rovno on the western 
| confines of Old Russia. His means of lateral commu- 
_ nication for his armies in the Eastern theatre are 
| incomplete—a heavy handicap. In the redistribution 
of the forces of the Central Powers this southern 
sector of some 250 miles is apparently entrusted to 
| the charge of the Austro-Hungarian Army. The 
_ absence of a German leaven in this direction might 
, reasonably suggest that a decision is not sought by 
| them in this sphere. 

The central sector, of which the Pripet defines the 
southern boundary, threatens the route to Moscow. It 
has enormous physical difficulties of terrain to en- 
counter should an offensive be proposed. On the other 
hand, it has in possession a good hold of the Russian 
railway system in its rear, affording both direct and 
lateral communication. To this we may be certain has 
been added a supplementary system, constructed most 
probably by prisoners, both peasant and soldier. 

The northern sector, which embraces the country 
| between Riga and Dvinsk, on the river Dwina, thence 
| to Vidzy and Smorgon, will recall the scene of the 
| hammer blows of von Hindenburg in his great attempts 

to pierce the line to Petrograd. The Germans have 
/not yet abandoned hope of surmounting the difficulties 
| of the Dwina. In this sector their hopes of a 
| successful offensive must be higher than elsewhere. 
| The port of Libau, now in their hands, forms an excel- 
lent base for operations against Riga, always provided 
that they are masters of the sea; while the great 
arsenal at Kénigsberg finds fuel for the endless fire 
that can be rained by the army corps based on Kovno 
and Vilna. It is significant that the ofd Field-Marshal 
| is said to have shifted his headquarters accordingly. 
| Verdun and its continuous battle has shown that an 
| offensive, to be successful, must be waged by more 
than equal numbers, even though a superiority in fire 
effect be on the side of the attackers. Time has 
afforded our Ally the opportunity of establishing more 
than equality upon his side. The venture at Verdun, 
said to have been carried out by robbing von Hinden- 
burg of some of his army corps, will accentuate the dis- 
advantages under which a German offensive from this 
eastern direction will labour. Even should it succeed, 
the advance would demand more effectives to preserve 
a front that broadens at every step. The tremen- 
dous depth of territory that must be traversed before the 
mere chance of reaching a decision becomes apparent, 
would involve a commander with inferior forces at his 


disposal in a precarious enterprise. Strong as the 
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Germans are, have they effectives in sufficient numbers 
at their disposal to presume success? He would be a 
genius in war whe could solve the mystery that lies 
behind the German design of operations in the Eastern 
theatre. They may make an effort for a ‘‘ splash 
victory ’’ at Riga in order to put fresh heart into the 
bellringers at home, but in the effort they may find the 
muffled tone of a defeat elsewhere which may alter the 
whole aspect of the strife. Our Ally may discover the 
key to victory in the Carpathians. Germany will find in 
1916 that she has to face conditions totally dissimilar 
from those that afforded to her the easy triumphs of a 
year past. She has taught war to her enemies at equal 
cost to herself, and, as she declines in man power, the 
pupils overhaul the master hand over hand. The 
superior ability of dealing overpowering blows right 
and left against enemies inferior in arms and numbers 
has passed from her, we may hope, for ever. No longer 
will she be in a position to deal alternately with foes 
on distant fronts. The coming season of 1916 will test 
her ability to stave off simultaneous onslaught east 
and west. It is a contest of giants that must end in 
the death of one, and the survivor will be the one that 
is fittest for the duel and can stay the course. Not for 
one moment must the Allies be persuaded hastily to 
embark on the offensive, for without efficient war- 
direction even the most powerful in numbers may find 
a rude awakening. Until the Allies, therefore, are 
ready to answer the trumpet call ‘‘ Advance ”’, itching 
as each one may be to get at the throat of the vampire 
that has sucked so much of the life blood of its man- 
hood, it would be well to exercise full patience and 
continue to endure the trials of the existing dead-wall 
strife. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE IMMORTALITY OF STRIFE. 
By GeorceE A. B. Dewar. 


ITHIN the last fortnight at least one leading 

public man, Mr. Lloyd George, and one lead- 

ing public print have once again played a little with 

the delusion that after this war the world is going 

in for perpetual peace. That is not the exact way they 

phrase it; but, roughly, the idea is—this war ends 
war. 

There is nothing whatever in the idea; it has not a 
scintilla of truth about it. The reasoning on which it 
is based is unsound; there is no more reason to conclude 
that the dawn of perpetual peace will break on the earth 
when this war is over, in 1917 or 1919, or whenever it 
be, than there is to conclude : 

(a) That all the religions on earth will pool their 
creeds and their resources and become one religion at 
sweet accord. 

(b) That all classes and class distinctions will be 
swept away, and that henceforth there will be neither 
rich men nor poor men, but, by common censent, every 
man will have the same amount of money, land, and 
cattle as his neighbour. 

(c) That all harsh competition between man and man 
will end with the war, and each of us will do the same 
amount of work per day as his friend and neighbour, 
and reap the same profit out of it. 

(d) That unfortunate marriages and divorces will 
end, and the course of true love henceforth run smooth. 

Any one of these things (the second and third of 
which are themselves in the nature of war) is just as 
likely to happen at the close of this war—or the whole 
of them is as likely to happen—as is the era of perpetual 
peace likely to dawn after the war and settlement. 
We had better make up our minds clearly, once and 
for all, about this; otherwise, having got through this 
war, we shall lay the way for those who come 
after us to be plunged into a struggle if any- 
thing still more cruel and exhausting than our own. 
Mr. Lloyd George and his friends—to their honour, as 
humanitarians, let it freely be granted—declared over 


and over again, not long before the present war broke 
out, that the prospects of peace were bright; and they 
believed and declared that the world was moving 
towards the reign of lasting peace and the brotherhood 
of nations. They heard, and called on us to attend to, 
the soft rustling of the wings of the Angel of Peace. 
That rustling, we know, was caused by the wings of 
another angel which has been since abroad in the land 
the Angel of Death. 

The worst service which any public man, however 
well-meaning—and Mr. Lloyd George, one of the vital 
figures in politics to-day, is always well-meaning— 
can do his country, and can do the cause of peace, is to 
represent this war as a war toend war. The notion is 
wholly wrong. It is a ridiculous notion, opposed to 
that which the logic of life, historic experience, and 
quiet thought assure us. 

It is true we can reasonably hope that, after the close 
of this struggle, and after the Settlement of Europe— 
a gigantic and extraordinarily intricate problem, com- 
pared with which the old standing Balkan problem 
appears to be no problem—there will follow a lull, 
perhaps a deep lull, in the unrest of the nations. [ 
strongly believe that. The lull may be slightly 
disturbed—I fear this is likely—by some lesser out- 
breaks, some Balkanlike incidents, but these will be 
anxiously policed away all right by the Great Powers. 
The peace orchestra of the Concert of Europe—for 
the Concert will, in effect, be set up anew—will strike 
up and drown any discord which may arise through 
this or that second-class nation breaking out shrilly. 
After the war all the instruments in the orchestra of 
the Great Powers will play almost ferociously the music 
of peace; and those who try to set another tune will 
have as short shrift, probably, as had the pirates of 
Algiers after England had done with Napoleonism. 
Balkanitis will not be tolerated after the Settlement ; for 
we can reasonably conclude that the world will by then 
have had its bellyful of war. The world will have to 
go on crutches for a time, with a black shade over its 
eye. Having lost its right arm, it will have to learn 
to pare its nails with its left hand; whilst its pocket 
and its larder will be about empty. Indeed, the 
United States of America are quite likely to be one of 
the few Powers with a spirited foreign policy after the 
war—America and, it may be, one or two Powers in the 
Far Eastern hemisphere. 


II. 


On the whole, then, there will be a very perceptible 
rustling of the wings of the Angel of Peace after the 
close of the war and the gigantic Settlement that follows. 
If Mr. Lloyd George and our hopeful and uplifting 
friends whose ears are highly sensitized to the rustle of 
wings will confine themselves to foretelling the lull in 
Europe after the war, they will be on safe ground. 
Then their observations will be founded on the logic of 
life and on historic experience, and will rest on a sound 
bottom of common sense and utility. 

But when they profess to peer into the womb of the 
future and distinguish there the form of the cherub of 
perpetual peace, why, there is no common sense or 
utility whatever in them. What they want, as a cor- 
rective, is a closer study of history and of natural 
history. I express, by the way, a respectful wish that 
Mr. Lloyd George would persuade his large public to 
go a little more to Nature and study in its school. If 
his people had done that, they would not have fallen 
into the extraordinary errors they have about Germany 
since the start of the war. Thus, the school of Nature 
would have assured them of the very simple certainties 
which we have tried to hammer into them continuously 
since about October 1914. For example: 

(a) That Germany was prepared for a long war, if 
needs be. 

(b) That all talk about the war being over in six 
months time was, in the nature of things, absurd talk. 

(c) That Germany was getting all the best of it 
on land, and that the stories about her being starved 
out, and in extreme want of copper, etc., and having 
reached the limit of her man-power, etc., were always 
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“ss false stories, emanating largely—though not entirely— | going to club gossips, political economists, orators, 
jing from certain artful Neutral sources. : popular lecturers, and partisan publicists, instead of 
oan (d) That the war could only be won by a fair and | going to Nature and a little serious thought. 
on general law of military service for men of fit age and 
omy, bodies; and that if such a law were put off with futile ; Ill. ; ; 
a excuses, when finally resorted to, without previous | _ Natural history, field natural history, especially now 
or scientific preparation, a great-confusion and waste must | in May—the most observably cruel and yet, by one of 
inevitably ensue. those ironies which Nature affects, the loveliest of 
— (e) That Voluntarism wilted away some eighteen seasons—is an illuminating object-lesson in war and 
‘ital months ago, and that what was shuffled into its place strife. At tells us, beyond the faintest doubt, that war 
mas was but its gibbering ape. and strife are immortal so long as life on our world 
7 "4 (f) That this same question of a fair and general | lasts: that they can only pass when the earth is cold 
wo ie law of military service was not only at the root of the and all human and non-human life dies out of it. 
pees question of more men for the trenches, but also at the | Socialists, complete Socialists, propose, by abolishing 
flee root of the question of (1) Munitions, (2) Strikes, (3) | the strife or competition or war between nations and 
the correct appreciation by the public generally of the individuals alike, to end. man before the earth turns 
— true nature of the struggle before it. cold ; but there is not the least chance of their carrying 
eas The last of these simple certainties, the simplest | this mad enterprise; they might as well hope to end the 
ie certainty, perhaps, of all (f), has, I note with astonish- strife or competition in wild Nature, now in mid-May, 
res ment, not yet been grasped by Mr. Lloyd George him- | 45 hope to end it among men. The analogy between 
tall self, for he insists that the right time for the fair and | the strife or war or competition in man and the strife 
ane general law was only about six months ago! It is | OF war or competition now at its height in English 
intly staggering. It does not matter that, thanks to the fields and woods must be _taken, of course, with 
ond absence of the fair and general law of military service, | TeS¢rvations. At is our business, our special réle in 
| be and thanks to the working of the ‘‘ Voluntary *’ system, Nature, to mitigate in various directions the severity of 
sae men were taken, for a whole year of unsuccessful and | the strife. It is mitigated by two agencies: (1) By 
at bloody war, from munitions and other essential work | the Sermon on the Mount and the teaching of Christ; 
itee who should not have been taken. It does not matter and (2) by humane politics and wise statesmanship. 
on that, thanks to the absence of this fair and general | No one who has rightly thought out the thing supposes 
illy. law, damaging strikes were rife in the country during | that the reign of strife can or ought to be as savage 
my the first year of the war. It does not matter that, and unmitigated among nations and individuals as in 
eatin thanks to the absence of this fair and general law, the wild Nature. Germany has fallen into that blunder— 
will Munitions Bill itself broke down miserably a year ago | SO far as her view of nation-life, at any rate, is con- 
ae in the first struggle with the Trade Unions. cerned—through the crude reasoning of half-educated 
“sts Now all these simple elementary conclusions, with | ™en like Bernhardi. She has gone to the other 
te others of the same genre, which the SaturDay REVIEW extreme; and hence suffers from a delusion as 
iii was constantly stating a year to a year and a half ago, stultifying as that of our prophets who dream of the 
papa and which one by one have all been proved true, | dawn of peace for ever after the war. Germany's idea 
nde could be reached by studying a little in the school, the | is to succeed as a nation by the naked methods of the 
dice: good old dame’s school, of Nature. Add to the A BC. survival of the fittest—through trampling down every- 
oli exercises in that school, say, a little reading of history, body who stands in her way. With her great iron 
mas and assume some personal experience in the strife and hoof Germany thinks to grind all her rivals into bloody 
Be struggle of life, it would be hard to go wrong about dust and to destroy all the weak and small people. It 
ee the simple certainties set out above. But, instead, the | !S 3 monstrous travesty of Darwin’s theory applied, 
ae public in question went to paragraphs in prints where holus-bolus, to men and nations, without regard to the i 
it was regarded as good politics and good business to | TeS¢rvations and to the mitigating agencies, thousands f 
represent Germany as gasping in her last throes a year | UPOM thousands of years of them, which mankind—. : 
ago;* it went to club gossip; it went to eloquent individuals and nations—is hedged round with. Crude 
tible speeches, which Sir Edward Carson dislikes—himself, | Germans have overlooked the barbed-wire entangle- 
- the Iam bound to say, about fhe most moving orator I have | Ments and bomb-proof dug-outs which civilisation has 
ows. heard since Gladstone and David Plunkett !—and to | Provided since the time of Christ—and long before 
ting dramatic lectures by advertised strategists. From these Christ—against the sheer hacking-through, un- 
in at quarters it got exactly what it wanted to get: A short | Mitigated brute force plan. 
Min war, with Germany all but done for; Austria in But this is not to say that the reign of strife or war 
und. collapse ; Russia executing strategic marches to the rear is near its close among nations any more than 
i. oft in order to lure the enemy into the marshes and snows; | the individuals that comprise them. We are horrified, 
ound Gallipoli won almost immediately; submarines ‘‘ , | and for a time we shall all be exhausted, by this war. 
farce ’’—an expression actually used again and again; But keen rivalries and antagonisms will spring up after 
f the gaunt hunger stalking the streets of Berlin, with the | the German peril is reduced, and, more than ever, 
aa Socialists on the edge of rebellion there—which, by the , ®ations will realise, through the tremendous lessons of 
e or way, reads rather like an irony after the Sinn Fein this war, that the only real safety lies in being fore- 
core affair. It got exactly what it wanted to get when it | @tmed and forewarned—lies in ‘‘ reeking tube and iron 
tural read, for example, Mr. Lloyd George’s stern replies to | Shard’’. I detest tags and clichés, for they are 
that those who asked for compulsory service—‘‘ The answer commonly misused in order to save thought, but ‘‘ Si 
ic to is in the negative, sir ’—and it flung up its Voluntary | Vis Pacem, para bellum ”’ is profoundly true. It is, and 
If cap in the air with joy. In short, there never was a always will be till the earth turns cold, as insane for 
siien public better served with what it asked for, and there | ®ations to be unexpectant and unprepared for strife 
many never was a public served with such inanely sickly-sweet with other nations as for individuals who have their 
uae trash, mislabelled optimismt, having no relation to the | W2Y to make in the world to be unexpectant and un- 
nties truth, and to the hard facts of the war. So much for | Prepared for strife with other individuals. Strife is life. 
ously ast any Because in our modern society a certain number of 
*Germany and Austria are to-day suffering acutely from favoured or lucky individuals are artificially withdrawn 
in supplies. Extreme poverty and actual hunger in | from it (i.e., from the need to compete and fight), and 
1016. not March, sore ne ‘© ‘el! against them, but this is May, | because the agencies I have mentioned work nobly to 
n Six ., t An immoral use has been made of the term “ optimist” or mitigate it among the unfavoured and unlucky— . 
has declared himself an optim. | because of this we must not imagine that strife is going 
of it pd aay al a Ay ade y his critics, for butting a thick head to end. It is no use, moreover, saying that war 
B . ptimist ” has been bracketed with “ass.” | between nations is ‘‘ senseless ’’: the fierce st le i 
irved But the term had really a noble meaning before its perversion; ce struggie in 
ving it signified one who receives the blows of fate, yet rises Nature which will be at its height in the May fields in 
ways aod . them. A true optimist is as remote from the ass | @ fortnight’s time might as usefully be so described. 
is from the worm. The waste and slaughter of the young birds when they 
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flutter in millions out of their nests in May might be as 
well described as ‘‘ senseless ’’. I have watched it 
with amazement year after year, and with intense pity ; 
but the thing is and will be till the earth chills out ; and 


its origin and law are, it strikes me forcibly, divine 
_ dangerous to it. 


rather than “ senseless ’’. 


We must expect strife; and, in regard to the strife 


between nations which periodically breaks out, we must | 


do what, unfortunately, our leaders failed to do 
thoroughly—namely, be well armed against it ; because 
that is the only known and sure way of mitigating and 


I will improve on the tag for the guidance of reasoning 
pacifists, and write it thus: ‘‘ Si vis pacem celeriter, 
para bellum 


GERMAN GENERALS.—V. 


GENERAL VON BISSING AND FIELD-MARSHAL VON 
HINDENBURG. 


By Major-GENERAL SiR ALFRED E. TuRNER. 


WAS once attached to General von Bissing’s staff. 

He was particularly courteous to foreign officers 

so attached, and I liked him excessively. He was then, 
in 1904, commanding the 29th Infantry Division at 
Freiburg. He had previously been commander of the 
Garde de Corps at Berlin. He was the smartest 


German officer I ever saw, but a terribly strict | 


disciplinarian, and he was hated and feared by those 
under his command. He was finally promoted to the 
command of an army corps, and when his corps took 
part in Imperial manceuvres, the War Lord, who was 
supposed to be greatly attached to von Bissing, told 
him to take his place as Umpire-in-Chief, while he, 
the Kaiser, would command his army corps for the 
day. The Kaiser carried out his usual and absurd 


spread about him. He was interned most wrong- 
fully, in spite of the protests made. If all Germans 
by birth were interned, well and good; but this is not 
the case, and many are at large who ought to be shut 
up or deported for the safety of the realm as 


I have before me the photograph of Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg or von Hindenburg und von 
Beneckendorff, as he signed himself on the portrait 


, which he graciously and to my surprise sent to me 


as a New Year’s greeting in 1904, after I had been 


shortening, and even in some cases of preventing, it. attached to his staff the previous year at manceuvres, 


when he commanded the 28th Infantry Division. | 
have been told that he has dropped the name von 
Beneckendorff, as it bewrayeth his partly Russian 
origin. His square head, high cheek-bones, and little, 
cunning, deep-set eyes, and his black hair, showed very 
unmistakably also his Mongolian descent. Added to 
this, his hard, ruthless expression showed him to be a 
man to be avoided. There is much Mongolian blood 
in parts of Germany, and especially in Prussia, which 
no doubt accounts for a type one often meets there, and 
for the savage love of cruelty which is so common 
there. About the time that General von Biilow was 
removed by the Kaiser from the command of the 14th 
Army Corps, to make way for the typical Hun, von 
Bock und von Polach, General von Grone, a gentle- 
man and a man of the most kindly disposition, and 
withal a most capable and excellent commander, was 
ousted and retired to make way for a still more typical 
Hun, von Hindenburg. A stout man of big stature, 
he had all the appearance of having lived well, and I 
was told that he was gargantuan in his tastes, and a 
gigantic eater. He did not aspire to, or pretend to 


| have, the very smallest regard for Kultur, which he 


spectacular displays, hurling masses of infantry, and | 


even cavalry, against unshaken and strong positions. 
When the officers were assembled for the critique, the 
Kaiser pushed forward and began to give his opinion 


of the proceedings to the General, who actually dared © 
to wave him back with his hand, with the words, | 
‘‘Keine Einmischung Majestat’’ (‘‘ No interference, 
your Majesty ’’): the courtier was submerged by the | 


soldier. 


The Emperor fell back with a face black as | 


thunder, which was not removed by the cutting censure | 


which the Umpire-in-Chief administered to the 
Emperor for the manner in which he had made his 
attacks, which would have entailed a huge holocaust 
in real warfare. Three days later von Bissing received 
his discharge from the Army. Being a man of very 
strong character, and quite independent, he rebelled 
against the gross act of tyranny and injustice, and a 
Press campaign against the All Highest took place. 
However, the latter, backed by his military party, 
proved to be the stronger, and Bissing remained for 
some time in disgrace, till he was so far restored to 
favour that the Kaiser sent him his sop in the shape of 
the Black Eagle. When the war broke out he was 
appointed Military Governor of Cologne, and after- 
wards Governor-General of Belgium, in succession to 
von der Goltz. He has been, no doubt, very severe, 
and perhaps brutal as a Governor, but one thing is 
charged against him of which he is quite guiltless— 
that is, the atrocious murder of Miss Edith Cavell, a 
deed of infamy never to be forgotten or forgiven. The 
perpetrator of this crime was General von Krachnitz, 
the Military Governor of Brussels, who was quite in- 
dependent of the Governor-General, to whom no appeal 
against Krachnitz could be made. 

Von Bissing’s half-brother has lived for a great 
many years in England; for eight years and more he 
has been a naturalised British subject. His wife is 
English, he is totally English in sentiment, his 
servants have always been English, his children have 
been brought up as English children, he did not belong 
to any of the German clubs or societies in England, 
he never saw the Kaiser, much less ever received an 
order from him. Owing, probably, to his name, 
suspicion was aroused, and endless mendacity was 


despised. A story is told of him that he overheard 
some of the officers of his staff talking about poetry, 
and comparing the merits of Shakespeare, Goethe, and 
Schiller. After a little the great man grew impatient 
and said: ‘‘ Thank Heaven, I have never risked making 
myself soft by reading poetry!’’ He was coldly 
polite to me, but the way I had been received and 
treated by Generals von Biilow, von Grone, and the 
Hereditary Duke of Baden, when attached, by the per- 
mission of the All Highest, to the 14th Army Corps, 
were altogether changed when they left it. There was 
one most vulgar, offensive officer, very thick with 
von Hindenburg, who never lost an opportunity of 
being rude to me. He was one of the aides-de-camp of 
the Grand Duke of Baden, and he took his manners 
from the gutter, and not from his master, the Grand 
Duke, who was the pink of courtesy to me and other 
foreign officers. I am sure von Hindenburg looked 
upon me as a spy, for he carefully prevented me from 
being admitted to the critiques after manceuvres, to 
which I had been freely invited and there intro- 
duced to the commanding officers. Soon after this 
Hindenburg was promoted to the command of an army 
corps, from which he was retired shortly before the 
war. When the latter broke out he was, like von 
Bissing, dug out and given the Eastern Command, as 
he knew that frontier so well. He appeared at 
maneeuvres to be thoroughly conversant with his pro- 
fession, but slow, and I saw him thoroughly bested by 
General von Fallois, a very brilliant soldier, whose 29th 
Infantry Division was opposed to his. 

He certainly never attacked with huge serried 
masses, as he has done against the Russians; no one 
but the Kaiser did this. | Now Hindenburg and the 
other German commanders appear to have become 
obsessed with the War Lord’s own blood lust and 
utterly callous indifference to the loss of life of his own 
soldiers. His one idea in all things is brute force and 
cruelty to effect his ends, and as long as that is done, 
and the glory of the Hohenzollerns secured, what does 
he care for the lives of the German proletariat? The 
more of them slain, the less Socialists will there be to 
disturb his Imperial serenity. Hindenburg is his true 


and faithful servant, and well has he earned his descrip- 
tion as the German Moloch, second only to the War 
Lord himself. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE FRONT.—V. 
_ TWO SIDES OF A SHIELD. 
By a SERGEANT IN KITCHENER’S. 


HERE were parts of the battlefield of Loos that 
looked truly like a battlefield, resembling cer- 

tain coloured prints in an estaminet at R. of the field 
of Alma. The open grassy country, the absence of 
hedges, the correct ruined houses here and there, the 
unmown grass in the sunshine, the forts and gun em- 
placements were all in the picture. But there were 
no tailor-made officers in blue and scarlet riding hither 
and thither at a hard gallop, nor any prospect of them. 
For several weeks we (of the Medical Service) had 
been employed in making a new and spacious dug-out 
to be used as a dressing station. It had been dug 
deep, roofed and piled high with earth, and finally 
planted with thistles. Standing upon it we could see 
over towards that famous redoubt, where everyone 
knew the best German legions waited for the day of 


our attack. Beyond, the German observation tower wire renewed their pleadings. 


stood up clear, and farther to the right a black slag 
heap could be seen, tall as a pyramid, known to all as 
Fosse 8. 

Shells came over occasionally, but once the thistles 
were plented with that true art that conceals art, we 
felt that no aeroplane could spot us from above, and 
no telescope from the observation tower. 

Sometimes a pioneer battalion had helped us in our 
work. Their officer, a silent, observant fellow, chewed 
a bit of grass and surveyed the horizon with interest. 
In time of peace he was by profession an engineer. 
His men were inclined to talk about him with that 
quizzical admiration found in Scotch troops. They 
told me how clever he was, and how he had invented a 
barbed wireless entanglement. I remember on the eve 
of the attack he came to visit us and sat down in the 
doorway to the trench without speaking. We had 
fitted the place with shelves to hold sixteen stretchers 


at a time if necessary. After watching us awhile he, 


asked us to reserve him an upper berth if he came our 
way on the morrow. He nodded pleasantly and went 
out. I have never seen him again. 

On the morrow the attack was made. The Scotch 
battalions moved in their thousands across that picture 
battlefield to their various destinies, to death, triumph, 
Or mysterious annihilation. 


‘* The true men of the North, 
Angus, Huntly, and Seaforth! ”’ 


Our soldiers, of course, had more than the enemy to 
contend with, and death was one of the lesser evils to 
be faced. They were prepared to carry out their part 
of the bargain, and they did so. The shells that had 
jostled each other through the air for three days ceased 
to screech overhead, and, by comparison, a blessed 
silence ensued. For the first time for three days and 
nights the ladylike sound of a bullet could be heard. 
Parapets were climbed, formations were made without 
haste, and the intervening spaces covered rapidly and 
quietly. The enemy’s lines were taken earlier than was 
expected. 

Meanwhile, the grim professionals opposite waited. 
Their game would begin later. 

Many cruel tricks were played, however. Some of 
our men fell into deep concealed pits. Unable to get 
out, they could only wait the pleasure of the German 
bomb-throwers. Vain, cruel tricks these, that raise 
resentments increasing from month to month until the 
full venom of scientific war is at its height, prisoners 
murdered, wounded killed. There are few normal 
decisions on a battlefield: a hypnotic state prevails, 
under which suggestions good and evil, wise or suicidal, 
come from unknown regions. The wounded have 
many strange tales to tell. One is a special example 
of what I mean, told me a few hours after the incident 
by an onlooker. One of our men brought in a wounded 
Prisoner. He took him apart and made him comfort- 
able, then himself dressed his wound with great care. 
The prisoner complained of hunger. His captor 
brought him food and gave him a drink out of his own 


‘water-bottle. The prisoner expressed gratitude, but in 
the next moment recoiled with horror. A terrible ex- 
pression had come into the Englishman's face. 
‘“Now’’, said he, ‘‘ what about the ‘ Lusitania’? 
What about the Zeppelin raids? ’’ As though beside 
himself, he repeated his question, but the prisoner only 
sat with a helpless conciliating look, not daring to rise. 
He then half turned his head and killed the prisoner 
with his bayonet—as though against his will. He who 
told us the story was specially struck by the apparent 
folly of binding up the wound thus carefully before 
killing the patient. That was not, however, the true 
point of the story. 

There had been a moment that day when success 
seemed certain : the main objectives were in our hands. 
But by nightfall the tide of battle had ebbed in many 
places. The moon shone through a cloud-driven sky. 
The wounded, who had been exposed all day, began 
to disengage themselves from the dead, and crawl back 
towards some friendly cover. Those on the barbed 

The moon helped some 
to lunacy, others by her light were able to attract the 
notice of rescuing parties. With admirable impartial 
eye she witnessed a variety of sights, but the snipers 
were out, and, aided by flares, began a fiendish game. 
Then it was that an R.A.M.C. officer took a rifle, and 
with his own hand shot a sniper who was killing 
wounded. Those who could crawl or drag themselves 
along began a long and agonising pilgrimage. I know 
of one man who spent four days reaching assistance. 
He crawled by night, and lived on dead men’s rations, 
quenching his thirst from their water-bottles. — 

Needless to say, his wounds were in a terrible con- 
dition when they came to be dressed. There are ever 
the strongest incentives to return to your own lines, 
however helpless you may find yourself. Among these 
the most powerful is the knowledge that a gas attack 
renewed from either side would mean a super-imposed 
agony and death to all surviving wounded. Of all 
modern instruments of war the employment of corrosive 
gas is the most hazardous, treacherous, and inhuman 
out of all proportion to its efficiency as a means to an 
end. 

Those of us who threaded those long trenches with 
stretchers loaded or shut, on one errand or another, 
by day or night, are not likely to forget them. Many 
a bearer put down his load and fainted from fatigue, 
then recovered and stumbled on, while the long grass 
on the parapets danced in the wind. As in a dream, 
we heard at length that the division was being with- 
drawn—the ambulance will clear its wounded first. 
Some said the Jocks were already relieved and asleep 
behind the reserve lines—asleep after three days and 
nights. A few more hours and we shall sleep, too. 
I remember looking up at one point and seeing a 

burying party coming towards me. The bodies were 
carried high : they were the exact colour of the trench 
walls. Each one, doubtless, had some woman at home 
who would soon hear—hear and fail to realise. The 
limbs dangled grotesquely, but those at home would 
never know how they looked; they would but weep to 
think they should be laid in the cold earth... . 
Meanwhile, poor clay returning to clay, I will salute 
you. 


Twenty-four hours later, in the city of B., I found 
myself at the door of Agostin’s bakehouse. I pushed 
the door open and entered. Agostin nodded to me. 
‘* Monsieur had then returned to billets—yes?”’ and 
he continued making those singular movements over 
his kneading machine. He worked always stripped 
to the waist. His body was brown and he wore blue 
linen trousers and canvas slippers. He dived skil- 
fully into the kneading machine and brought out an 
armful of dough, which he slapped down on a board 
and weighed on a pair of large scales. Old bowed 
Marie, who both drove the baker’s cart and helped in 
the bakery, and little Berthe were busy meanwhile 
powdering the long baskets with flour and putting 
the dough into them. The baskets had canvas linings 
and were very thick and strong. Everything and 
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everyone became powdered with flour—floor, window- 
ledge, little Berthe’s eyebrows, the ridge of the oven, 
Agostin’s arms and shoulders, the empty dove’s cage, 
old Marie’s kerchief. Eternally the fairy snow falls 
and settles, and the little dog who guards the bake- 
house at night, and who sleeps over the oven by day 
eternally, leaves his pad marks on the floor. 

I stood with my back to the oven door, growing 
warmer and warmer, and I determined I should remain 
there all day. After the Walpurgi’s Dance of the last 
three days there was something exquisitely soothing 
in watching the quiet, deft, sinuous movements of 
Agostin. He seemed never to repeat himself, never 
to hesitate, like Marie and Berthe in their conversation. 

I told them something of what I had seen and heard. 
Was it not but yesterday, but five miles distant, that 
all that. had happened? How was it, then, that even 
as I spoke it all seemed childish and unreal? Little 
Berthe ran off with the dog to her coffee. Old Marie 
nodded over her baskets; and Agostin, though he 
listened politely, continued his movements, and always 
moved me out of the way when he wanted to get at 
the oven door. 

When the time came to take out the loaves that 
were baked, Agostin took a long rake and plunged it 
deep into the oven. Soon the delicious crisp, fragrant- 
smelling ‘‘ breads ’’ were heaped together and loaded 
on to Marie’s van. Then Agostin continued his 
motions at the kneading machine. 

What was it that so affected me in watching him? 
Was it a secret, yet perfectly natural, mental com- 
pensation? He seemed to assure me of the fact that 
not all the wars since the beginning of time had been 
able to stop him and his kind from thus moving about 
their peaceful work of making and baking five hun- 
dred loaves in a day. Was it the doubt of this that 
I had seen sometimes in the fearful eyes of the 
wounded—a doubt that they had lost the pleasant, 
homely things of life for ever—bread, vegetables, lamp- 
light, and open hearth had somehow been forfeited, 
the comfortable clothing of our mind had been stripped 
from us, and we were laid on our backs in pain, in 
unspeakable places. For a moment their sorrow, un- 
distracted by pain, was mine. Then, in the same 
loneliness of outraged sense, I turned to watch the 
hairy, flour-whitened arms of Agostin supporting the 
world. 


SHAKESPEARE AND SCOTT. 


HE kinship between the two supreme magicians in 
English literature, Shakespeare and Scott, has 
before now been remarked. It was suggested by Profes- 
sor Masson some years ago, in his lectures on Shake- 
speare, and illustrated in a series of essays, ‘‘ Shake- 
speare Himself ’’, printed in the SatuRDay REVIEW in 
May, June, and July 1914. Mr. Vernon Rendall, in a 
paper read before the L.C.C. School of Arts and Crafts 
last week, dwelt on the same theme, showing how, 
equally in both, literature meant life, and writing was 
never divorced from doing many things, from the 
authors throwing themselves with vast zest into the 
world of action and experience they wrote about. Mr. 
Rendall put this with such spirit and freedom from 
convention that we take pleasure in giving a few 
passages from his lecture. We include one very true 
criticism of Shakespeare’s country folk and field life. 
No pen, not even Hardy’s, nor Jefferies’s in that 
curious, exquisite work of genius, ‘‘ Amaryllis at the 
Fair ’’, has quite matched Shakespeare in the manner 
in which the rustical drama, with milkmaids and the 
clouted shoon, and their environment, is given in a few 
bold, broad strokes in many of the scenes and little 
songs. 

“If you look round the world for the greatest 
writers, you will see that they were people equal to 
doing many things besides putting little black scratches 
on paper; they were the people most alive in their 
time, and that is one reason why they are most alive 
now. They were so full of life that they had to express 
it for others. They were people who, like the author 


| of ‘Don Quixote’, could do fighting as well as 
writing. They did not starve their bodies while they 
were nourishing their minds. They were healthy; they 
took a healthy interest in everything and everybody in 
town as well as country, in the common things of life 
as well as the uncommon. Nothing is common to the 
eye of genius. The man who has written the most 
vivid stories in the modern world adds at the end a 
poem in which he thanks God for his gift of vision : 


‘It is enough that thro’ Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth.’ 


This gift of a happy interest in everything belongs 
specially to Shakespeare and to another very great man 
of letters, Walter Scott. No one could have mis- 
taken either of them for a molly-coddle : they were both 
intensely alive; they were both (for I think we can fill 
in the hints about Shakespeare’s character by looking 
at Scott’s character) the finest company in the world; 
they were never superior persons. Scott mentions the 
point about common things I spoke of just now. A 
clever daughter of his said of something that she could 
not abide it—it was vulgar. ‘My love’, said her 
father, ‘ you speak like a very young lady. Do you 
know, after all, the meaning of this word vulgar? ’Tis 
only common. Nothing that is common, except 
wickedness, can deserve to be spoken of in a tone of 
contempt; and when you have lived to my years, you 
will be disposed to agree with me in thanking God 
that nothing really worth having or caring about in 
this world is uncommon.’ 

‘*So these two great geniuses, Shakespeare and 
Scott, saw good in everything; and they did not keep 
their best talk and best manners for literary people. 
In their wonderful way they missed nothing. They 
heard a chance remark which you or I would forget; 
they heard, perhaps, a story told by some dull fellow; 
and they made it into something beautiful and infinitely 
pathetic for the everlasting joy of the world. Shake- 
speare and Scott were gladly received in town—lions 
whose roaring was always sure of an attentive audience 
—but they both loved the country, too. They both 
enjoyed country sports and jokes. Scott was a pro- 
fessional lawyer as well as a man of letters, and one 
day one of his learned friends asked Scott’s small son 
why they made more fuss about his father than any- 
body else. The little fellow pondered for a moment, 
and then answered very gravely: ‘ It’s commonly him 
that sees the hare sitting’. Shakespeare was just the 
same sort of observer, as we can see from his earliest 
poem. He had chased the hare in the country, and 
knew all about dogs, hawking and hunting the deer. 
The story goes that he was a poacher. This is not 
certain, but I was reminded of it the other day because 
I received from Russia a photograph of a picture 
painted in Poland over 100 years ago. The artist was 
unknown, but the subject was clear. It was a picture 
of Shakespeare being examined by a justice of the 
peace, with his stolen game at his feet, and an odd little 
boy by his side—a perky little boy, who was like the 
one called Moth in Shakespeare’s first play. Two 
cherubs were standing on nothing, as the way of 
cherubs is, high up in the picture, and pleading, 
perhaps, for the gaiety of youth; and underneath 
Justice was weighing the scales, a foreseeing and far- 
seeing Justice, who knew that Shakespeare’s little 
finger was worth more than all the venison in Warwick- 
shire. 

‘* Shakespeare’s country, which I knew as a boy, is 
worth knowing, and Shakespeare remembered the 
flowers he saw there and put them into his plays. He 
knew the shepherds too, and they were worth knowing. 
I have talked with a shepherd who lived to be 104 and 
was more weatherwise than the Meteorological Office 
with all its science. 

‘* Shakespeare knew all about the streams and trees 
—the worst of London is that all our streams have dis- 
appeared underground—and he saw the mixture of grey 
stone walls, all laid loose without any mortar, and 
green hedges, which is a special beauty of this part of 
England. 
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‘This country stays much as it was; it does not 
change like the town. The white flowers which are 
springing up now with umbrella-shaped masses of blos- 
som, and which you see in so many artists’ pictures of 
the fresh meadows in May-time, are called in Shakes- 
peare ‘ kecksies ’, and in the novels of Hardy you will 
find ‘kex’. The people in my time still called them 
‘keck’. They called a dog-rose a ‘ canker ’, as Shakes- 
peare does, and they used to speak of the ‘ bravery ’ of 
bright clothes. They had a generation ago a language 
which is simpler than yours and mine and, perhaps, 
more to the purpose. They are losing that language 
because they have learnt to read newspapers which are 
written by people who do not know the best English 
and prefer to use the newest American instead... . 

* * * * * 

‘* But in the country, someone will object, you have 
a lot of stupid people, not worth listening to. That is 
the mistake, as Shakespeare has shown us. Out of the 
very stupidity of these people Shakespeare has made 
us an infinite source of amusement and delight, and he 
has shown us, too, their shrewdness and wisdom. 
Country people do not pass examinations and learn 
languages; they do not rank high in what the world 
calls cleverness. But no really great writer is merely 
clever; he gets over cleverness just as he gets over 
measles. . . 

* * * * * * 

‘‘The very greatest artists—the masters of the 
world—are the easiest to understand. When Shake- 
speare speaks of ‘daffodils’, every word is simple; 
when Beethoven writes his divine tune to his distant 
beloved he weaves his melody by following the notes 
down the piano as a child might; but the result is some- 
thing full of magic—something strange and beautiful— 
something that you can return to without being wearied 
—something that will be a pleasure for a lifetime. Can 
you say as much of the songs that you hear most, of 
the words that you read most? If you can, Shake- 
speare is not for you; Beethoven is not for you. You 
can leave them to the Germans ”. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A WELSH POET. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
g May 1916. 

Sir,—The following spirited lines appeared originally 
in ‘‘ Defence ’’, the organ of the National League of 
New Zealand, in the summer of 1907. It is very 
interesting, at a time when the trumpet call is being 
sounded for the British Isles by Mr. Lloyd George and 
by Mr. Hughes for Australia, to note that the lines 
given below are signed with a Welsh name. Saxon 
tenacity and Norman French chivalry make a fine 
foundation for the national character of the British 
race; but, apparently, the fire of the Celt is needed to 
rouse us to energetic action. 

Yours, etc., 
NATIONAL SERVICE. 
THE WEAPONED MAN. 

“The freeman was the weaponed man 
who alone bore sword and_shield.’’—(Green’s 
“History of England.’’) 


When oakwoods grew where barley waves 
And bare downs faced the sky, 
Untrodden, save by winter wolves 
Where now great cities lie, 
The fathers of our Saxon folk 
(Sires of our blood and bone) 
Set up their thorpes and homesteads, 
Self-centred and alone. 


They were not over-masterful, 
Nor braggart in their pride; 
But the freeman’s badge was the spear in hand 
And the war-sword at his side; 
And when the arrow-splinter came 
To muster great and small, 
The man who stood unarmed that day 
Was weakling, priest or thrall. 


When we waged the War of a Hundred Years, 
Or marched to Flodden fray, 
Small need was there for time or toil 
To marshal our array. 
Each yeoman’s chimney held its bow, 
Each manor jack and spear, 
And every churl could handle steel 
To guard his goods and gear. 
Cymric Ap EINION. 


MILTON ON FREE SPEECH. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—-While the House of Commons was debating 
the new Defence of the Realm Regulations I made a 
little collection of thoughts on Free Speech from Milton, 
because Free Speech in our country is a constitutional 
principle, and therefore as vital to Conservatism 
as it is to the other political creeds. Cabinet 
Ministers have been devoted to secrecy when they have 
wished to conceal the origin of serious mistakes; 
while it is obvious that neither an editor nor a Member 
of Parliament could publish Cabinet secrets unless he 
received hints from a Cabinet Minister. So Free 
Speech has been outraged partly by blabbing and 
partly by too much secrecy. This explains why Lord 
Parmoor, a Conservative, and Lord Loreburn, a 
Radical, are equally indignant. It is time for us all 
to reconsider the doctrine of Free Speech. For many 
years it has been nothing more than a habit, but the 
discipline of war legislation, carried here and there 
to excess, has turned it from a habit into a thwarted 
need and passion. War regulations are sometimes to us 
what licensed printing was to Milton. I have taken one 
quotation—the first one—from ‘‘ The Reason of 
Church-Government urged against Prelaty’’, Book 
ii.; the others are from ‘‘ Areopagitica ”’. 

1. Inspiration and the Bringing of Bad News. 

‘‘This is that which the sad prophet Jeremiah 
laments: ‘ Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast 
borne me, a man of strife and contention!’ And 
although Divine inspiration must certainly have been 
sweet to those ancient prophets, yet the irksomeness 
of that truth which they brought was so unpleasant 
unto them that everywhere they call it a burden. . . . 
For surely to every good and peaceable man it must 
in nature needs be a hateful thing to be the displeaser 
and molester of thousands; much better would it like 
him doubtless to be the messenger of gladness and 
contentment, which is his chief intended business to all 
mankind, but that they resist and oppose their own 
true happiness. But when God commands to take 
the trumpet and blow a dolorous or jarring blast, it lies 
not in man’s will what he shall say, or what he shall 
conceal. . . . Which might teach these times not sud- 
denly to condemn all things that are sharply spoken or 
vehemently written as proceeding out of stomach, 
virulence, and ill-nature. . . . For me, I have deter- 
mined to lay up as the best treasure and solace of a 
good old age, if God vouchsafe it to me, the honest 
liberty of free speech from my youth’’. .. . 


2. Public Criticism and the Lords and Commons of 
England. 


‘* He who freely magnifies what hath been nobly done, 
and fears not to declare as freely what might be done 
better, gives ye his best covenant of his fidelity; and 
that his loyalest affection and his hope wait on your 
proceedings. His highest praising is not flattery, and 
his plainest advice is a kind of praising; for though 
1 should affirm and hold by argument that it would 
fare better with truth, with learning, and the common- 
wealth that one of your published orders, which I 
should name, were called in, yet at the same time it 
could not but much redound to the lustre of your mild 
and equal government, whenas private persons are 
hereby animated to think ye better pleased with public 
advice than other statists have been delighted hereto- 
fore with public flattery. And men will then see what 
difference there is between the magnanimity of .. . 
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parliament and that jealous haughtiness . . 
councillors that usurped of late, whenas they shall 
observe ye in the midst of your victories and suc- 
cesses more gently brooking written exceptions 
against a rooted order than other courts . . . would 
have endured the least signified dislike of any sudden 
proclamation.”’ 
3. Free Spcech in Books. 

““] deny not but that it is of greatest concernment 


of cabin | be much arguing, much writing, many opinions; for 


| opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making. 


in the church and commonwealth to have a vigilant eye | 


how books demean themselves as well as men; and 


thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice | 


on them as malefactors; for books are not absolutely 
dead things, but do contain a progeny of life in them 


to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are; 


nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. 
1 know they are as lively and as vigorously productive 
as those fabulous dragon’s teeth; and, being sown up 
and down, may chance to spring up armed men. And 
yet on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as 
good almost kill a man as kill a good beck. Who 


kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; | 
but he who destroys a good book kills reason itself— _ 


kills the image of God, as it were in the eye. 
a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book 
is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, imbalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. It 


Many again, brutish, formal, 


. . . What should ye do then, should ye suppress all 
this flowery crop of knowledge and new ngat sprung 
up and yet springing daily in this city? Should 
ye set an oligarchy of twenty engrossers over it, to 
bring a famine upon our minds again, when we shall 
know nothing but what is measured to us by your 
bushel? Believe it, lords and commons! they who 
counsel ye to such a suppressing do as good as bid 
ye suppress yourselves; and | will soon show how. 
If it be desired to know the immediate cause of all 
this free writing and free speaking, there cannot be 
assigned a truer than your own mild, and free, and 
humane government; it is the liberty, lords, and com- 
mons, which your own valorous and happy counsels 
have purchased us; liberty which is the nurse of all 
great wits. This is that which hath ratified and en- 
lightened our spirits like the influence of heaven ; this is 
that which hath enfranchised, enlarged, and lifted up 
our apprehensions degrees above themselves. Ye 
cannot make us now less capable, less knowing, less 
eagerly pursuing of the truth, unless ye first make 
yourselves, that made us so, less the lovers, less the 
founders of our true liberty. We can grow ignorant 
and slavish, as ye found us; 


| but you then must first become that which ye cannot 


| be, oppressive, 


is true, no age can restore a life, whereof perhaps | 


there is no great loss; and revolutions of ages do not 
oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want 
of which whole nations fare the worse. ‘We should 
be wary therefore what persecution we raise against 
the living labours of public men, how we spill that 
seasoned life of man preserved and stored up in books ; 
since we see a kind of homicide may be thus com- 
mitted, sometimes a martyrdom; and if it extend to 
the whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the 
execution ends not in the slaving of an elemental life, 
but strikes at the ethereal and fifth essence, the breath 
of reason itself; slays an immortality rather than a life.’’ 
4. Fettered Speech vilifies the Nation. 

‘“What is it but a servitude like that imposed by 
the Philistines not to be allowed the sharpening of our 
own axes and coulters, but we must repair from all 
quarters to twenty licensing forges? Had anyone 
written and divulged erroneous things and scan- 
dalous to honest life, misusing and forfeiting the 
esteem had of his reason among men, if after con- 
viction this only censure were adjudged him, that he 
should never henceforth write but what were first ex- 
amined by an appointed officer, whose hand should be 
annexed to pass his credit for him that now he might 
be safely read; it could not be apprehended less than 
a disgraceful punishment. Whence to include the 
whole nation, and those that never yet thus offended, 
under such a diffident and suspectful prohibition, may 
plainly be understood what a disparagement it is. So 
much the more whenas debtors and delinquents may 
walk abroad without a keeper, but unoffensive books 
must not stir forth without a visible jailor in their title. 
Nor is it to the common people less than a reproach ; 
for if we be so jealous over them as that we dare not 
trust them with an English pamphlet, what do we but 
censure them for a giddy, vicious, and ungrounded 
people; in such a sick and weak state of faith and 
discretion as to be able to take nothing down but 
through the pipe of a licenser? . . . Lords and Com- 
mons of England! consider what nation it is whereof 
ye are, and whereof ye are the governors: a nation 
not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and 
piercing spirit; acute to invent, subtile and sinewy 
to discourse, not beneath the reach of any point the 
highest that human capacity can soar to. . . . What 
could a man require more from a nation so pliant and 
so prone to seek after knowledge? What wants there 
to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and 
faithful labourers, to make a knowing people; a nation 
of prophets, of sages, and of worthies?.. . 


arbitrary, and as they 
were from whom ye have freed us... . 

‘* Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong,man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks: methinks I see her 
as an eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eye at the full midday beam; purging 
and unscaling her long abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise 
of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that 
love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she 
means, and in their envious gabble would prognosticate 
a year of sects and schisms.”’ 

Is there nothing in these quotations to set thought 
in movement on current events? 
Yours truly, 


tyrannous, 


” 


PRIDWIN. 


LUTHERAN CLERGY AND THE WAR. 
To the Ediwr of the Saturpay Review. 
35, Roeland Street, Cape Town, 


Str,—The following quotation from Cicero’s Philipp. 
IV. 5, is, I think, very suitable to our foes the Huns: 

‘*Non est vobis res, Quirites, cum scelerato homine ac 
nefario, sed cum immani tetraque belua, quae quoniam in 
foveam incidit, obruatur. Si enim illinc emerserit, nullius 
supplicii crudelitas erit recusanda. Sed tenetur, premitur, 
urguetur nunc iis copiis, quas habemus, mox iis, quas 
paucis diebus novi consules comparabunt. Incumbite in 
causam, Quirites, ut facitis. Agitur enim non qua 
condicione victuri, sed victurine simus an cum supplicio 
ignominiaque perituri.”’ 

This should be our attitude to the foe, now that we have 
got him into a steel-woven net, never to relax our efforts 
till the last spark of life is crushed out of the brute. The 
net may stretch, but it can never break, if at least we put 
all our might into the contest. 

In the last mail’s papers I see the Guemn Chancellor 
affirmed that all the world now knew that it was at 
England’s command that this murder of nations continued. 
This is hard to reconcile with his master’s boast recently 
that he could have peace when he chose, and that it would 
come last October. But what else than lies like this could 
the world expect from a man like Bethmann-Hollweg, who 
is so utterly degraded as to consider and expect honourable 
men to consider treaties solemnly agreed to as mere scraps 


| of paper, made only to be torn up when convenient? He is a 


Where | 
there is much desire to learn, there of necessity will | 


fit servant of his canting, hypocritical master, the Kaiser. 
The following extracts from German preachers will be 

useful in showing what kind of religion is the fashion 

amongst that depraved nation. Can one wonder at the 
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horror and detestation felt by the whole world against such | AN IMPERIAL MEMORIAL TO THE HEROES 


egomaniacs ? 


The Rev. F. Philippi, a prominent Lutheran pastor, in | 
the course of a sermon on Luke xii. 49, said: ‘“‘ Just as the 
Almighty caused His Son to be crucified for redemption, so 


Germany is destined to crucify humanity. 


must work wholesale destruction. Satan himself, 
who has come to the world in the shape of a Great Power 
(England) must be crushed. When that work is 
done the reign of righteousness will be established 
on the earth, with Germany as its creator and its armed 
protector.’” 

The Rev. Dr. Lobel, pastor of the chief Lutheran church 
at Leipzig, in a sermon said: ‘‘ Germany stands for 
Christianity ; her enemies are the enemies of true religion. 
It is this knowledge that enables us to rejoice and be glad, 
with hearts full of thankfulness, when our engines of war 
in the air strike down the sons of Satan, and when our 
wonderful submarine instruments of Divine vengeance send 
thousands of the unelect to the bottom of the sea [mostly 
innocent women and babies]. We must fight the wicked by 
all possible means; their sufferings must please us; their 
cries of anguish must fall on deaf German ears.”’ 

Professor Rheinhold Seeberg, who holds the chair of 
Theology at Berlin University, preaching in the Cathedral 
there, said: ‘‘ We do not hate our enemies. No, we obey the 
Divine command to love them. When we kill them, when 
we inflict untold suffering on them, when we burn their 
homes and overrun their territories, we are performing a 
labour of love. Germany loves other nations and 
chastises them for their own good.’’ 

Dr. Scholz, one of the recognised leaders of the Evan- 


gelical Association of Germany, preaching at Halle, said: | 


“ After Germany’s final triumph over her enemies, the way 
will be clear for a truly German Christianity. German 
Protestants will be the apostles of the new 
Christianity, in which the spirit that has animated the 
German people during the war will predominate." 

So now we know the kind of Christianity Germany will 
impose on Europe if she wins. A Christianity devoid of 
every spark of high and noble feeling. A Christianity that 
extols brute force and the reign of blood and fire. A 
Christianity that upholds the breaking of solemn treaties and 
the ravaging of weak neutral countries, with the murdering 
of their inhabitants and the burning of their homes when 
they try to defend themselves. A Christianity that, in con- 
travention of all the laws of God and humanity, sanctions 
and rejoices in the slaughter of non-combatants, including 
helpless women and babies. A Christianity that approves of 
the extermination by the Turks of one million out of two 
million Armenian Christians. A Christianity, in short, of 
which the Devil himself is the author, and the Kaiser his 
vicar upon earth. And yet there are some who, like the 
Unitarian minister here on a recent Sunday, express the 
hope that after we are victorious we shall not “ humiliate ” 
the foe! It is a little hard to see how we can humiliate a 
country that has already degraded itself to the lowest 
depths; but, if it be possible, I trust that nothing will be 
left undone to sink such a cursed nation so low that it 
shall be unable to menace the world so long as the memories 
of its damnable deeds shall endure. The quotations I have 
given as samples of the poison preached all over Germany 
will, I hope, help to show your readers the kind of people 
we have to do with, and convince them that the one and 
only way is to persevere at all costs till victory is won 
and the religion of Christ, and not that of the Devil and his 
minister, the Kaiser, established on earth. 

It is to be hoped that the Allied Governments will note the 
names of all preachers and lecturers of this kind, and after 
the war is over see that they get their deserts, either 
shutting up the maniacs in a lunatic asylum, or giving them 
ten years’ penal servitude. They obviously deserve one or 
the other. 

Yours faithfully, 
TuHEOpoRE B. BLaTHWayt. 


It is, 
therefore, the duty of German soldiers to strike blows of | 
merciless violence; they must kill, they must burn, they | 


| 


OF THE GREAT WAR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Veterans’ Club Association, 
1, Adelphi Terrace House, 
Adelphi, W.C., 9 May 1916. 


Sir,—Peace is not yet in sight, but it is not too soon to 
prepare to deal with certain problems which will arise on 
its conclusion and directly affect the welfare of those who 
have fought for us. When peace does come, one of the 
first thoughts of a grateful people will be as to some memo- 
rial to its heroes, to those who have fallen and to those who 
survive. 

The nucleus of such a memorial already exists in the 
Veterans’ Club, Hand Court, High Holborn, London, a 
club which is very dear to the hearts of many now fighting 
in the trenches or keeping watch upon the seas. 

The original club was opened five years ago to fill the 
want often expressed by the ex-Service man of a place where 
he could meet old comrades in better and brighter sur- 
roundings than a public-house or such other resorts as 
were within his means, a place where he could get a bed, 
write his letters, and obtain help or advice, especially with 
regard to employment. As to this latter matter the 
Veterans’ Corps (founded in connection with the club) has 
done invaluable work, and its uniform is known and 
respected everywhere. 

There were 7,000 members on the register of the 
Veterans’ Club before the war, the great majority of whom 
have now rejoined the Colours, but in view of the enormous 
increase of our Naval and Military forces and the vast 
numbers of veterans who will leave the Services at the 
expiration of the war, it is necessary that the whole scope 
of the Veterans’ Club should be enlarged if it is to be 
of adequate use. The present club building is quite 
inadequate for a large membership; moreover, it is also 
thought that branches should be established not only in the 
principal centres of the Mother Country, but also in the 
Dominions, for the use of the large number of men from 
those Dominions who have fought for the Empire, which 
would also constitute centres to which men could turn for 
help or advice when they transferred their labour to our 
Empire beyond the seas. 

A Central Veterans’ Club in London, conceived on gene- 
rous lines, with its annexes wherever required, would con- 
stitute a noble, visible, and lasting proof that the services 
of the sailor and soldier were appreciated and that a gene- 
rous British public had taken its gallant protectors under 
its own care. The work to be done is great, but it should 
be done at once. The Veterans’ Club Association has been 
formed to carry it out, and patriotic individuals in the 
Mother Country and Overseas are invited to join the Asso- 
ciation and subscribe to it according to their means. 

To purchase and transfer the club to an adequate building 
in London, now in the market, and permanently to endow 
it as a great Imperial memorial, to endow a splendid 
country house (which has been offered to the Committee) as 
a convalescent home for the use of members who suffer 
from their wounds or from sickness, to carry on the other 
activities of the club and the existing club meanwhile, it is 
estimated that a sum of £250,000 will be needed. 

When peace is declared and men are discharged, that dis- 
charge must necessarily overcrowd the labour market ; this 
is the time when men will want help. We therefore con- 
fidently appeal to the British public for assistance in the 
great work outlined in this letter. 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the Duke 
of Bedford or the Lord Mayor of London, c/o Messrs. Cox 
and Co., bankers and Army agents, 16, Charing Cross, 
S.W., or to Messrs. Drummond, 49, Charing Cross, S.W., 
or to Messrs. Holt and Co. (Woodhead’s Branch), Navy 
agents, 44, Charing Cross, S.W., for the account of the 


_“* Veterans’ Club Association,” or to the Organising Secre- 


tary, at the offices of the Association, 1, Adelphi Terrace 
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House, Adelphi, W.C. All contributions will be gratefully 
acknowledged in the public Press from time to time. 


BEDFORD 
C. C Ween \ Hen. Treasurers, Veterans’ 
Lord Mayor Club Association. 


DunpDonaLD, Hon. President, Veterans’ Club. 

E. R. FREMANTLE ) Hon. Vice-Presidents, 
Atrrep E. Turner} Veterans’ Club Association. 
FREDERICK MILNER. H. TrueMAN Woop. 
H. BarGrave Deane. JoHN JACKSON. 
ARTHUR J. Davey. ARTHUR Conan DOYLE. 
J. J. P. MIppLETon. 
Ronatp B. Lang. H. Riper Haccarp. 
Woon. Owen SEAMAN. 

W. Haccarp. E:muirst RHOopEs. 


THE PLAINT OF THE INCOME-TAX PAYER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Hammerfield, Penshurst, Kent. 
Sir,—There are some who acclaim the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as a fiscal marvel because he deals in large 
figures; but magnitude is no true criterion of merit—the 
village idiot could just as easily budget for a thousand as 


five hundred million, and ‘oba & : 
the mons we find a question asked as to what is to become of 
| tailors and dressmakers if expenditure in dress is dis 


fatter figures. 
just, unbalanced, and unacceptable, and, if adopted by a 


complaisant House of Commons, will inevitably prove in- | 


jurious to the best interests of the State. 

Let us trace this miracle of injustice from its beginning. 
The first question which every Chancellor must ask himself 
is, ‘‘ How much?” and next, ‘‘ How little? ’? Where war 
finance is concerned the Chancellor must settle how much 


practices should be stopped. 


form of income tax. What is the present position of the 


| 3 per cent. or 4 per cent. debenture holder of inscribed 


stocks, when these miserable pittances have to be depre- 


| ciated by 25 per cent.? For long years the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer has been ruthlessly pillaging the ‘‘ hen-roosts ” 
of the investor, and it is high time that these nefarious 


Yours faithfully, 
ARNOLD F. Hits. 


WOMEN’S FASHIONS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
23, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 
Sir,—The letters of Mr. F. C. H. Borrett and ‘‘ Eumaeus ” 
in the SaturDay Review, are a timely protest against a 
state of things which must have disgusted many a reader 
of the newspapers and many a man and woman who pass 
by the windows of drapers and milliners at the present day. 
On every hand is the inducement—the reiterated shout—to 
women to spend, spend, spend on new, absurd, and out- 
rageously extravagant fashions. So monstrously little 
notion have some persons of the realities of war-time and 
their country’s necessities that even in the House of Com- 


| couraged. 


Whole windows in West-end shops are filled with 


_ “ ospreys ’’ and bird-of-paradise plumes (some at ten guineas 


or more apiece)—things utterly condemned by naturalists, 


the Press, and Parliament in pre-war days: certainly none 


money is to be raised by taxation and how little is to be | 


borrowed by loan or otherwise. In this respect it is prob- 
ably wise to budget for a sum of £ 500,000,000, which re- 
presents, roughly, one-third of the estimated expenditure of 
the coming year. The real task, however, of the Chan- 
cellor is to allocate justly the incidence of taxation by which 
this sum of £500,000,000 is to be raised. Hitherto it has 
been a general Treasury rule that direct and indirect taxa- 
tion should be approximately co-equal. But the new Budget 
throws a vastly disproportionate burden upon the income-tax 
payer, who may be justly regarded as the sheet-anchor of 
the State. It is well that the income tax should be graded 
to suit the capacity of each and every pocket; but it is only 
stupidity which will suffer the producer and investor to be 
paralysed by unjust impositions and exorbitant demands. 
‘‘ Equality of sacrifice”? is a motto which should be 
written in letters of gold upon the portals of the Treasury, 


where space might still be found for a black-letter warning, | 
‘ Kill not the goose which lays the golden eggs”. A new | 


War Loan is shortly to be raised. From what source is 
this borrowing to be made? 
income-tax payer; from the invested resources of the 


From the savings of the | 


country—and what will the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 


do when these streams of Pactolus are drained dry? Then, 
again, there should be differentiation between income-tax 
payers in respect of their several responsibilities and 
obligations. The present Budget is a penalty upon matri- 
mony and parentage, substituting the jeremiads of Malthus 
for the paean of the Psalmist, ‘* Lo, children are an heritage 
of the Lord, and the fruit of the womb is His rewards. As 
arrows are in the hand of a mighty man, so are children 
of the youth. Happy is the man that hath his quiver full 
of them; they shall not be ashamed, but they shall speak 
with the enemy in the gate’. The coming race is not to be 
damned out of existence by Mr. Reginald McKenna, or any 
other professor of the dismal science. To the income-tax 
payer with an income in excess of £500 per annum should 
be granted a rebate similar to those who possess an income 
under that figure—a rebate, say, of 10 per cent. upon every 
child whom he honourably begets and rears. 

Lastly, it is nothing less than a national swindle that 
the Government should with one hand issue loans bearing 
a nominal rate of interest of 5 per cent. per annum, and 


with the other subtract a quarter of that 5 per cent. in the | 


| 


the more decent wear when not only humanity and the 
preservation of bird-life are to be considered, but when 
sobriety and economy in dress must be the aim of every 
woman who wishes to face decently a war-stricken world, 
and to put in her poor little share of self-denial and self- 
sacrifice (if the wearing of undistended skirts and un- 
feathered hats can claim relation with so noble a word). 

May I add that at the annual meeting of this Society, on 
16 March, the following resolution was carried unanimously, 
and that we are doing our utmost to press it upon the atten- 
tion of the authorities :— 

‘That this Society, mindful of the necessity at the 
present crisis of restricting imports and of curtailing 
extravagant expenditure; having regard also to the fact 
that importation of the plumage of wild birds for mil- 
linery and ornamental purposes has already been con- 
demned by both Houses of Parliament, and that the 
Government Bill of 1914 failed to pass into law only 
through the outbreak of war: urgently calls upon the 
Government to prohibit entirely the importation of wild 
birds’ plumage—ostrich feathers and eider-down only 
excepted—as a useless and undesirable import and a 
wholly indefensible form of extravagance.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
L. GARDINER, 
Secretary, Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 


ATALANTA IN CALYDON. | 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
74, Grosvenor Road, Highbury, 
London, N., 1 May 1916. 
Sir,—I ask the favour of your courtesy to allow me to 
offer to Mr. Madden all my excuses for the phrase—* An 
affectation of knowledge”’, applied to him, which occurs 
in my letter published in the SarurDay of 15 April. Mr. 
Madden is quite right in saying that nothing in his letter 
justified the charge. What I ought and meant to have 
said was: An affectation of superiority. That would have 
been correct. 


1 am, etc., 
D. N. Samson. 


[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.”’] 
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REVIEWS. 


A HAPPY WHIG FAMILY. 


“Correspondence of Lord Granville Leveson Gower, 
1781-1821." Edited by Castalia Countess Granville. 
2 Vols. John Murray. 1916. 32s. net. 


WO closely printed volumes, about 1,200 pages, 
of letters are rather an overdose, even though 
the chief correspondents are such charming and fashion- 
able persons as Lady Bessborough and the first Lord 
Granville, known in society as ‘‘ the Beamer’’, pre- 
sumably from his azure blue eyes and fascinating 
smile. One may have too much even of créme 
de la créme; and we are surprised that experienced 
friends have not enforced a more rigorous selection. 
Many of the letters are trivial, or uninteresting, 
and had they been omitted the effect of the book 
would have been doubled. Lady Stafford’s maternal 
advice—the old lady had the oddest way of calling her 
son ‘* Granville ’’ at the beginning, and ‘‘ Leveson ”’ 
at the end of her letters—and Lady Bessborough’s 
opinions of the books she had been reading, might have 
been well enough, had there not been heaps of really 
valuable material to handle. One of the most distress- 
ing features of modern literature is the want of per- 
spective, the presentation of all facts as equally im- 
portant. It is the duty of the reviewer to censure this 
diffuseness, which, owing to the ever growing number 
of books, threatens to drown our language and our 
leisure. There are two or three letters which had better 
have been omitted for a graver reason. 

The pencils of many artists and the pens of many 
authors have combined to envelop the Devonshire 
House of a hundred years ago in a Turneresque atmo- 
sphere of brilliance and beauty. It was the iridescence 
of decay. A more corrupt society than that of the 
Whigs, more profligate in private, and more un- 
patriotic in public, never reigned in the realms of 
fashion and politics. It was saved from the fate of the 


French aristocracy by the bravery of its cadets, who’ 


fought in our fleets and armies, and by the good 
nature towards their tenants and servants of its land- 
lords. Let us consider the characters of the Whig 
leaders, who fluttered round the twin lights of the 
Piccadilly mansion. The head of the party was the 
Prince of Wales, who had either forfeited his suc- 
cession by marriage with a Catholic, or had seduced 
an innocent lady by a dirty trick. He afterwards 
married a German princess, whom he treated with 
calculated brutality, and in addition to his lawful and 
morganatic wives, he possessed three mistresses—Lady 
Hertford, Lady Jersey, and, finally, Lady Conyngham. 
Not content with this fairly extensive seraglio, His 
Royal Highness would stay for hours at Devonshire 
House, boring Lady Bessborough with complaints of 
his Princess or Sheridan or Granville; and when more 
than usually drunk, he fell upon the unfortunate lady 
with his embraces, offered for her sake to dismiss his 
three sultanas, and kept wriggling his enormous body 
from the sofa to the ground and back again. His first 
lieutenant, and Parliamentary chief, was Charles Fox, 
who had ruined his father, himself, and most of his 
friends by gambling, and lived openly with Mrs. 
Armistead until quite the close of his life. The first 
Lord Holland is said to have paid £300,000 (stolen from 
the public funds entrusted to his hands as Paymaster) 
for the card debts of his son. Next to Fox stands 
Sheridan, who took money from wherever he could beg 
or borrow it, and who was seldom sober. This ruffian 
persecuted Lady Bessborough with his maudlin atten- 
tions, followed her about from house to house, and finally 
revenged himself for his rebuffs by sending anonymous 
obscene” letters and pictures to the young ladies of 
Devonshire House. We have not read a more 
dramatic rebuke to senile lust than Lady Bessborough’s 
turning on Sheridan after an assault in her daughter’s 
nursery. ‘‘I interrupted the most animated profes- 
sions by showing him the child and asking him if his 
grandchildren were as pretty as mine.’’ These were 
the Whig leaders: what about their salon? It has 


been said that Charles I. owes much of his popularity 
to Vandyck’s portrait with the pointed beard and lace 
collar. Gainsborough has done much for Georgiana 
Duchess of Devonshire, and Macaulay has done some- 
thing. Castalia Lady Granville would have been well 
advised to screen the domestic politics of this happy 
Whig family from the vulgar. The story of Devonshire 
House at this period is emphatically what the French 
call, ‘‘une sale histoire’’; and it would have been 
wiser, in the interests of Whiggism, if even the corner 
of the curtain had not been lifted. Several letters have 
been allowed to appear in the second of these volumes 
which allude to the parentage of Caroline St. Jules (who 
became Mrs. George Lamb) and Augustus Clifford, as 
well as to the claims of ‘‘ poor Bess ’’ on ‘‘ dear Hart’”’ 
at the death of the fifth duke. There is a saying that 
maternity is a matter of fact, and paternity a matter of 
opinion. In this happy Whig family the maxim seems 
to have been reversed. Lady Elizabeth Foster and the 
Duchess Georgiana appear to have ‘‘ pooled’’ their 
offspring and divided the shillings by an understanding 
as bold as it was original. All the world has known 
for the last three generations the terms on which the 
Sixth Duke of Devonshire was allowed to bear the title 
and spend the vast revenues of the estates. And these 
were the men and women who opposed, by public 
speech and private intrigue, Pitt and Canning and 
Castlereagh in their heroic struggle with Buonaparte, 
who dubbed Wellington a fool, if not a coward, and 
| who objected to sending men and money to the 
Peninsula ! 

Upon this blackish background Lady Bessborough 
and Lord Granville Leveson Gower stand out in 
agreeable relief. Lady Bessborough, although the 
confidante of one of the twin sultanas and the sister 
of the other, managed to retain her refinement and 
dignity. Her letters, at all events, betray no cor- 
ruption of mind; they are perfect in style, an easy 
combination of wit, shrewd observation, just judgments 
of public men, and feminine tenderness. Lord 
Granville’s letters are naturally shorter; he was a 
man and a diplomatist; but they are free from coarse- 
ness, vanity, or pomposity, the besetting sins of his 
contemporaries. 

Beside this pretty and pleasant little comedy a deux, 
the great battle of politics goes roaring and swaying 
through these volumes. The twenty years from 1795 
to 1815 can never cease to interest and instruct. Pitt 
had just conquered the Whigs by the aid of the king 
and the people. He found himself shortly afterwards 
drawn into a war with Buonaparte who conquered him. 
For eleven years, from 1795 to his death in 1806, with 
a break of a year during the Peace of Amiens, Pitt made 
stirring speeches and spent hundreds of millions, but 
never won a victory, not unlike a modern Premier of 
whom we have heard. He constructed two Coalitions, 
he subsidised Russia, Austria, and Prussia; he hired 
Hanovarian troops; he despatched ‘‘ winged ministers 
of vengeance ”’ to every sea; but he neglected to carry 
on a vigorous and concentrated war on land. It was 
not until three years after Pitt’s death, when the British 
Government seriously bent its efforts on the Peninsular 
campaign, and backed the genius of Wellington, that 
the tide began to turn against Napoleon, who, as 
Masséna said, lost his head in adversity. Is not this 
story, of which we are reminded once more by these 
letters, fraught with a momentous lesson for the pre- 
sent Government? England began the Napoleonic 
War by relying mainly on her splendid Navy and her 
financial superiority, contenting herself by despatching 
incompetent generals on disastrous expeditions to im- 
possible places like Walcheren. Have we not repeated 
these blunders during the last twenty-one months? 
_ Modern war moves ten times as fast as the wars of the 
_ last century. Is it not time that we learned the lesson 
_ that, while an invincible Navy may protect our shores 
| and prolong operations for years, nothing but a vic- 
| torious Army can secure a satisfactory peace? 

Politicians will read with amusement the intrigues 
which preceded and followed Pitt’s retirement in 1801, 
the formation of Addington’s Ministry, its disappear- 
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ance, Pitt’s return, and the Government of All the 
Talents. All these intrigues ran through Devonshire 
House, where most of them were hatched, and all of 


| 


them were discussed at delightful suppers after the | 


House or the Opera. Politicians seem to be 
the same breed in all ages. For Lady Bess- 
borough writes in more than one letter that, 


whilst battles were being lost and won and empires 
rising and falling on the Continent, English statesmen 
were absorbed in their own squabbles and manceuvres 
for place. English parties were far more interested in 
the question whether Pitt would join Fox, or whether 
Lord Melville would be impeached, than whether Mack 
had really surrendered at Ulm, or whether Nelson had 
at last caught the French fleet. Change the names and 
the topics and ‘‘ de nobis fabula narratur ”’. 


MILITARISM AND ANTI-MILITARISM. 


Freedom in Service.’ By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


NE could hardly get into briefer compass than this | 
able book by Mr. Hearnshaw a clearer or more | 
complete account, logical and historical, of the relation | 


in which true liberty stands to the problem and duty of 
armed defence. All those fallacies which are con- 
tained in that hot and prejudiced use of the word 
‘‘ militarism ’’ by the No-Conscription fellowships, 
together with those misunderstandings, hardly less 
gross, of waverers and reluctant converts to a fair 
and general law of military service, are here 
examined with acumen and real knowledge. Mr. 
Hearnshaw explains how freedom and service are the 
two sides of an honourable shield. The divorce of 
these two complementary ideas has always been 
disastrous to the nations which have suffered it. It 
has cost us dearly in the present war, and the cost will 
not be fully known till we have driven the German 
armies from the lands they hold owing to the start our 
neglect has allowed them. How this neglect has 
actually come about Mr. Hearnshaw admirably dis- 
covers in his historical pages. The state, of mental 
confusion to which this neglect has politically reduced 
us is analysed with a clear severity and point. 

The utter confusion of mind in which many speakers 
and writers still rest as to this question is realised as 
soon as we begin to use a word like ‘‘ militarism ’’. 
No word has played a more loud and constant part in 
the resistance lately offered to a fair and general 
measure of obligatory national service than the word 
‘* militarism ’’. Those who spoke or wrote on behalf 
of such a measure as has this week been agreed upon 


as necessary and just by all the political parties have | 
been continually described as militarists, and the de- | 


scription has usually served to end all reasonable dis- 
cussion. 
its meaning. It was used simply as a swear-word. 
When the opponents of national service wanted to be 
rude and angry with its advocates, they said 
‘‘ militarism ’’, as a rude and angry small boy will put 
his tongue out. 

What was this militarism which was to come like a 
plague upon the country as soon as the country con- 
sented to accept the elementary duty of defence against 
its mortal enemy? Clearly, so far as we can judge 


No one who used the word troubled to define | 


from the No-Conscription Press, it was not the mere | 


raising of big armies. The raising of big armies, it 
seems, was not militarism, for though militarism was 


accounted an evil thing, none of those who talked | 


about it objected in the least to having millions of 
armed men in the country, so long as they were not 


raised by a general law. An army of three or four | 


million men might, apparently, rise up in the midst of 
the people without giving to their political and social 
life the least tinge of ‘‘ militarism ’’. 


The opponents | 


of militarism have gloried in counting and re-counting | 
our big voluntary battalions. But let these same three — 
or four million men take arms, not of their own | 
prompting, but by order of the country itself, and then, | 


on the other hand, there would be ‘‘ militarism ’’. 


This ‘‘ militarism ’’ was, apparently, something which 
resided not in the soldiers, but in the methods adopted 
by the civilians for their raising. Three million 
soldiers scientifically and equitably raised by order of 
Parliament, and with the consent of the people, was 
militarism; three million soldiers encouraged to train 
themselves and set themselves apart from the nation 
by voluntary methods was ‘‘ democracy ’’. 

Such, at any rate, seems to have been the vague 
process of thought which lay behind this term. The 
objection to militarism was not an objection to an 
army, but to an army raised by a general law. 

This objection of the No-Conscriptionists to a 
militarism of their own invention has nothing in 
common with the entirely reasonable dislike of those 
striking abuses of military power which history 
occasionally shows. Mr. WHearnshaw has _ several 
pertinent pages describing and justifying our English 
hatred of these abuses, and showing precisely how they 
came about. It seems to us that these abuses of 
military power are apt to rise in two ways. Prussia 
has shown us an instance of one of them. Prussian 
militarism has arisen out of the Prussian character and 
Prussian history. Prussia has made herself by the 
sword and has studiously cultivated throughout the 
German nation the insolence of the sword. The brutal 
swagger of Zabern is not the result of a general law of 
military service—a law such as they have in Switzer- 


_ land—but the result of an imposition of a military con- 


stitution upon a people prone, by temperament and 
history, to receive it. Prussian militarism is no more 
likely to arise in Great Britain than the Spree is likely to 
find its way into the Thames. Prussian militarism is a 
product of the Prussian character, whose natural, 


| swaggering vices have been inflamed and enlarged by 


impunity and success. 

The Prussian sort of militarism cannot arise in a 
country which is uninfected with the spirit which 
prompted the Prussian officers at Zabern to apply the 
flat of their sabres to the heads of inoffensive civilians 
who ventured to bite their thumbs. There is another 
kind of militarism which might arise, and has arisen— 
the kind of militarism which has played the part of 
bogey to our Constitution since Cromwell purged a 
House of Commons which had overstayed its useful- 
ness; the kind which Republican Rome guarded against 
so jealously when it insisted that no army should be 
allowed to encamp in the city of the toga. This sort 
of militarism can arise in only one way. It arises when 
an army of professional experts, set apart from the civil 
life of the country, is allowed to get into a position 
where it can control and dictate in civil affairs. This 
sort of militarism is most likely to occur in nations 
which leave the business of defence entirely in the 
hands of an expert and special profession. It cannot 
occur in countries where the national army is the nation 
in arms. A military tyranny of this kind is impossible 
where there is national service. The best safeguard 
for any nation against this sort of militarism is for the 
nation itself to be the army. History and common 
reason alike show that the nation which neglects to 
accept the elementary duty of self-defence, which 
allows and encourages that duty to be performed by a 
distinct, segregated body of men, is in grave danger of 
incurring the disaster it most acutely dislikes. All the 
necessary conditions of a military tyranny are present 
when a nation which has lost the use of its arms finds 
itself confronted with a victorious and necessary army 
which has, it may be, saved it from disaster. There 
was a military dictatorship in Rome as soon as the 
Roman populace accepted the privileges of political 
power without its duties. Rome could fight Carthage, 
as we are fighting Prussia, without begoming a 
militarist nation. But when Rome began to send big 
professional armies, under ambitious generals, to 
distant provinces, and to live in civilian ease upon the 
fruits of victory, the time was ripe for the camp fires 
of Sulla to blaze in the forum. 

It may be said that Great Britain is not in any 
great danger from this sort of militarism, because our 
political constitution has for generations been most 
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carefully thought out, with a view to isolating our 
civil and military institutions one from another. 
Rome took equal precautions—skilful, elaborate, 
hedged about with religious feeling—and all the Roman 


safeguards broke down when the people ceased to 
fight for themselves; and Mr. Hearnshaw quotes | 


striking instances in our own history where a standing 


professional army has attempted to coerce a nation | 


neglectful of its old traditions of general compulsory 
service. Here, especially, we may note the perversity 


of those who hold that to raise armies by a general | 


‘* militarism ’’, whereas to raise them by 
to volunteer is ‘‘ democracy’. 


law is 
encouraging men 


Surely if a people desired to be thoroughly despised _ 


and browbeaten, to put itself justly under the heel of 


its soldiers, it could not go a better way to work than | 


by allowing its armies to form themselves voluntarily 


out of its most combative, adventurous, and virile | 


citizens. Hereby you are inviting the most vigorous 
manhood in the nation to train itself to arms, while 
you yourself stand aside and accept a moral and a 
technical inferiority. 
way to get yourself socially, if not politically, 
oppressed? It will be better for you, if you really 
desire to avoid the militarism which England experi- 
enced under Colonel Pride and under Cromwell’s 
major-generals, to get yourself armed and trained and 
organised, so that you, too, may be the army, if the 
army should ever desire to assert itself. 

There is neither reason nor honesty in the use made 
of the word militarism by the opponents of National 
Military Service. There is nothing in the English 
character or in the idea we have now agreed to accept 
of the duty of all Englishmen in the least likely to 
lead either to the excesses of Zabern or to the over- 
throw of our liberties. If those who spoke and wrote 
concerning militarism really spoke their true, clear 
minds on the subject, they would be driven to admit 
that their objection to militarism was an objection to 
the whole idea of discipline and service, an objection 
to receiving orders of any kind. It is an objection to 
the making of soldiers—not, of course, to the making 
of soldiers who will do the fighting and quietly disband 
themselves after the war and say nothing about it; 
but an objection to having it plainly recognised that 
there is no better citizen than the citizen who has voted 
himself a soldier and is resolved that he shall hold in 
his hand the birthright of a service loyal and entire. 
Such men will not so easily be misled and mismanaged 
as the men with whom some of our more popular 
leaders played in the years before the war. They will 
be the leaven of a new age, and are therefore feared 
by those whose political roots are in the old. The fear 
of militarism in certain quarters is a shrewd political 
fear. It is a fear of citizens—men with a straight back 
and a straight look into the things which vitally affect 
their country. 


ITALY. 


“The Book of Italy.” Under the Auspices of Her 
Majesty Queen Elena. Edited by Raffaello 
Piccoli. Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


ESIDES achieving the excellent object of rendering 
aid to the families of the Italian richiamati in 

the United Kingdom, ‘‘ The Book of Italy ’’, published 
for the Pro-Italia Committee under the auspices of Her 
Majesty Queen Elena, should prove of interest to those 
whose knowledge of things Italian is necessarily 
restricted. Dr. Raffaello Piccoli, the editor of the 
volume, tells us in his preface that he was unable, on 
account of ‘‘insuperable difficulties, of a mainly 


But | 


| The contrast which Mr. 
| between Germany and Italy is not lacking in much that 
Is not this the most effective © 


| material order ’’, to obtain as many Italian contributors 
as he had originally intended, with a view of giving to 
' the British public a clear and concise insight into Italian 
life and thought. Though it may be permissible to 
share this regret, yet Italians will note with pleasure 
and satisfaction that some of the most gifted English 
writers display a considerable understanding of the 
problems which confront their country, and are keenly 
appreciative of the grave step which the Italian people 
took in so spontaneous a manner well-nigh a year ago. 
In his introduction Viscount Bryce gives us in vivid 
narrative his own personal experience of the great 
interest which prominent Englishmen took in the Italian 
struggle for emancipation. Much of that which the 
apostles of Italian freedom taught was based on the 
English conception of liberty, and there is, con- 
sequently, little cause for wonder if to-day both nations 
are to be seen fighting side by side for principles 
common to both peoples. 
A. Clutton Brock draws 


is original. To him the charm of Italy consists in the 
individuality of each town, which had the one common 
characteristic of jealousy of its freedom. Of course, 
such a state of affairs was an obstacle to Italian unity, 
the idea of which may be said to have come into being 
on the downfall of the Republics, or perhaps at the 
Congress of Verona. Be that as it may, in the year in 
which the last of the city-states fell, thus completing 
the unity of all of them under one sceptre, ‘* another 
national unity was accomplished, a unity no less natural 
and lawful, which was to involve a new danger to 
national freedom all over the world. Men did not 
know it at the time. They did not see that the unity 
of Italy was in freedom, the unity of Germany was in 
the willing slavery of a people who, because they were 
themselves content not to be free, would in time surely 
threaten the freedom of other nations. In the unity of 
Italy there remained the memory of all those lovely city- 
. States, for the cities themselves remained and kept the 
love of their citizens; and so their common freedom 
was, and remains, a complex and harmonious thing, 
aiming at no uniformity, and ever ready to sacrifice the 
proper diversity of freedom to power’’. With 
Germany it was otherwise; to her, diversity was in- 
compatible with unity. The uniformity at which she 
aimed, and on which she insisted, was intended as a 
foundation on which to build up power. During the 
forty years in which this transformation was taking 
place, Germany became ‘‘ the link between Italy and 
her ancient oppressors ’’’, as well as an enemy to the 
freedom of Europe. To Italy it was daily becoming 
clearer that the time was fast approaching when she 
would be compelled to choose between becoming a 
vassal of Germany, as Austria had become, or her 
enemy. For the accusation of treachery which the 
Germans are fond of hurling at Italy there is not the 
least foundation, because Italian statesmen of al! 
parties and shades of opinion made it abundantly clear 
to their then Ally that they would never consent to be 
a party to a war of aggression. Moreover, it was with 
no uncertain voice that the Italian people resolved to 
draw the sword, and that at such a time when the 
prospects of the Entente Powers were anything but 
encouraging. A continuation of this fascinating 
subject is the contribution by Mr. G. K. Chesterton on 
Italy and the German Professors The saying that 
Italy was only a ‘‘ geographical expression ’’ was first 
uttered by Metternich, and not by Bismarck, as Mr. 
Chesterton suggests. Nevertheless, the Iron Chan- 
cellor did profess a good deal of contempt for the 
nation which he did not scruple to accept as an Ally, 


and the true value of which his ‘‘ brutal intelligence ”’ 
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was completely inadequate to gauge. The writer views 
the future of Italy in the light of its great past, boldly 
proclaiming his faith that ‘‘ the world will see again the 
volcano and the harvest of the Italian soul, and the 
re-invigoration of that ancient and universal vine whose 
root is in Rome’”’. 
Modern Italy and Greece, brings out clearly and 
circumspectly the contributions of both nations to 
literature, science, and art during the period of which 
he treats. 

Not the least interesting chapter is that in which 
Mr. Edward J. Dent tells us about Italy as the land 
of music. From his own experience he warns us not 
to look for music as we are accustomed to do in Eng- 
land. ‘‘ We must forget our national prejudices, we 


must keep our ears open and pick up music wherever | 
something | 


we can.’’ If music be to English people 
external to themselves ’’, not so to Italians, to whom 
it is as essential as the air they breathe. Therefore it 
is not to La Scala or to the Costanzi that we must 
betake ourselves in order to hear real Italian music, 
but rather to the smaller theatres, or to the piazza, or 
public gardens, where the military or municipal bands 
are wont to play good music, most of which is drawn 
from the Italian classical composers, although it is not 
unusual to hear Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms, and even 
Bach, to all of which the people, from the highest to 
the most humble, listen with rapt silence. 
reading what Mr. Dent has to say about Verdi, it is all 
the more to be regretted that quite a number of 
excellent works composed by the sommo maestro 
should be unknown in this country, or, at any rate, 
neglected. 

Most of the remaining articles are written in a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sir J. G. Fraser, in a review of | 


passion for capricious volunteering ? Whichever it may be, the 
people have been scandalously deceived. 

Mr. Ernest Young has a good paper on the Boy Scout move- 
ment, M. Raphael-Georges Lévy speaks his mind on German 
business methods in France before the war. In many instances 
these methods were based on the practice known as dumping— 
offering goods abroad at a price much under cost, so as to compete 
successfully with native products in a country which it is in- 
tended to conquer. Everywhere the Germans were doing their 
underground work, not only trying to extend their influence, 
but seeking to prepare in silence a way for their armies. “ If 
things had continued thus for a decade or two longer, one may 
ask what would have stopped the German progress in France, 
. . . One must think deeply about the lessons which are taught 
by this German penetration, which was as remarkable for its 
organisation as it was dangerous in its consequences.” 

As usual, Colonel Blood writes boldly and admirably on the 
course of the war, and there is also a thorough survey of the 
recruiting crisis and its origin. This paper, and another on the 
shipping problem, will be filed for reference by military and naval 
writers. Aircraft in the War is another subject, and here, again, 
the treatment is full and ripe. As a relief from these pressing 
topics of the hour the editor has chosen a delightful paper on 
W. G. Grace, by Sir Home Gordon, and another on Horace at his 
Sabine Farm, by Sir Archibald Geikie. Sir Home Gordon, at 
the close of his detailed study, says: “‘ The death of W. G. Grace 
closes an epoch in the annals of our national game. It also 


_ coincides with the end of an epoch in our national history. 
| What will be the result of the war upon our social life, it is too 
| soon to say; but one thing is pretty clear, that the easy-going, 


After | 


pleasure-loving times in which games assumed such importance, 
and in which it was possible for a great performer to attain such 
popular eminence, are gone, if not for ever, at least for a period 
of which even the younger generation can hardly expect to see 
the end.” England’s passion for games outlived the War of the 
Roses, and all the crises of Puritanism, and it struggles on at 


' present with other old traits of the national character. 


lighter vein, and space forbids but a passing mention | 
of them. That well-tried friend of Italy, Mr. Richard | 
Bagot, has something to tell us about his beloved | 


Tuscany, whilst Miss Helen Zimmern bewails the 
neglect into which Pisa has fallen of recent years. 
Mr. Thomas Oakey gives us a homely portrait of a 
Southern Italian landowner, who, incidentally, is 
playing his part in the solution of that all-important 
problema del Mezzogiorno. Amongst other remaining 
contributors, either in prose or verse, may be mentioned 
Sig. Paolo Boselli, M. Paul Sabatier, Mr. Gilbert 
Murray, Mr. Robert Hichens, and Sir Rennell Rodd. 
Prominent British and Italian statesmen sent messages 
to adorn the volume, which is also exceedingly well pro- 
vided with illustrations in colour as well as in black 
and white. Indeed, from every point of view Dr. 
Piccoli is to be congratulated on having edited a book 
which serves as an eloquent witness to the admiration 
and esteem in which educated Englishmen and the 
reasoned English public hold the Italian nation. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


The “ Quarterly Review ’” is a very excellent number, and we are 
especially glad that Professor Hearnshaw has gathered together 
into a long article his thorough knowledge of compulsive military 
service in England. On this great subject most Englishmen are 
unable to talk without showing unlimited ignorance. Sir John A. 
Simon dared to say in the House of Commons that the principle 
of voluntary enlistment had come down to our time as a real 
heritage of the English people. Yet this gross perversion of the 
truth was not corrected by our Members of Parliament. Every 
schoolboy ought to know that the voluntary system, so called, 
was established, tentatively and provisionally, in the time of our 
grandfathers. ‘Our earlier ancestors for at least twelve 
centuries were reared and ruled under the rigid régime of 


shrieval summonses, commissions of array, mustering statutes, — 
militia ordinances, ballots, and impressments. They did | 
not feel it inconsistent with freedom to be required and | 


trained to protect themselves, their families, their posses- 
sions and their country from domestic and foreign foes.” 
No chapter in English history is more entertaining than that 
which treats of the archery statutes and proclamations, which 
turned every humble layman into a soldier, who could fight on 
equal terms with knights and with men-at-arms. Professor 
Hearnshaw passes from phase to phase of his subject, and his 
readers are sure to ask themselves a very perplexing question : 
Is it ignorance, or deliberate perversity, that governs politicians 
when they tell the English people that their real heritage is a 


The “ Edinburgh Review ’’ opens with an ‘article {on the psy- 
chology of the English by Mr. Havelock Ellis. I¢ is as difficult 
to describe a nation as to indict a nation. General statements 
concerning masses of men are not usually helpful. But Mr. Ellis 
has deeply studied this subject of race, and much of what he 
says is most illuminative. He has some fine passages on the way 
in which the sea has not only acted upon the English charac- 
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ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET. 


THe Annual General Meeting of the proprietors of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company was held on Wednesday, Sir Owen 
— K.C.M.G., M.P., the chairman of the company, pre- 
siding 

The Chairman said: I am pleased to be able to state that the 
set-back this old company met with in 1914, as a result of the war 
and of the financial depression in the great South American 
Republics, has now been made good. We are to-day able to 
present to you a satisfactory report, as—after replacing the 
£200,000 which we had to withdraw from the reserve last year to 
meet war losses—we recommend the payment of a dividend on 
the Ordinary stock, for the half-year ended December 31 last, 
at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, which—with the interim 
dividend previously paid—makes the total dividend 6 per cent. 
for the year. Before arriving at this result, the usual deprecia- 
tion has been written off the value of the fleet, which. I may 
mention, now stands in the books at cost price, less 5 per cent. 
per annum depreciation. The company’s steamers at the present 
time, are, of course, worth very considerably more in the open 
market than the figure at which they stand in the books. The 
experience of over three-quarters of a century has shown us, how- 
ever, that the method we have adopted of arriving at the figure 
at which our steamers stand in the books is a sound one, resulting 
in a valuation of the fleet which is neither too high nor too low, 
but is fair and reasonable. The insurance fund now amounts 
to £408,365, having been increased during the year by the pre- 
miums charged in the voyage accounts, against which there were 
few marine claims. This fund is still small for a shipping com- 
pany of this magnitude, but we hope that before long it will be 
large enough to justify us in again taking the whole of the marine 
risks on our fleet. Our investments in allied steamship companies 
stand in our books at £4,617,000, which is practically the same 
figure as last year, and the income received from them was almost 
exactly 6 per cent. on their book value. Many smaller shipping 
companies owning tramp steamers have recently been paying 
very large dividends, as a result of the high rates of freight 
obtainable in the open market, but the steamship companies with 
which we are allied carry on regular ocean services at relatively 
low rates of freight compared with tramps. They are all well- 
managed concerns, with their steamers properly written down in 
their books, and I believe that when times of stress again arrive 
for the shipping trade, as they are certain to do, these allied com- 
panies will be found in such a sound financial position as will 
enable them to continue paying steady dividends through times 
of depression. 

As you are aware, a substantial portion of the proprietors’ 
capital has been applied to the construction of refrigerated 
steamers for the conveyance of chilled meat from Argentina. 
It is not too much to say that the provision of these ships has 
proved of incalculable national service during this war. It may 
help you to realise what this service means when I say that since 
the commencement of the war we and our allied companies have 
carried to England and the Continent no less than 1,500,000 head 
of cattle and 1,750,000 sheep. The Panama Canal was closed for 
a long period during the year under review, which affected this 
company and its allied companies somewhat seriously, as when 
it was closed for traffic we had several loaded steamers on the 
Pacific side which were compelled to return to England via Cape 
Horn. The cost of running steamers—namely, the price of coal, 
stores, provisions, labour, etc.—continues to advance, and we still 
haye to pay heavy premiums for war insurance. We have, how- 
ever, cut down expenses wherever possible, and I am pleased to 
say we have been able to effect a considerable saving in various 
directions. Our steamers are still precluded from making use 
of our principal home port of Southampton, which enhances the 
difficulties of administration, besides causing extra expense. As 
regards the outlook for the Royal Mail, I think we may look 
forward to the future with confidence, and believe that we are 
in a favourable position, especially looking to the gradual revival 
of financial prosperity in South America, to take advantage of 
developments after the war, and to hold our own against foreign 
competition. 


Mr. Alfred S. Williams, the deputy-chairman, seconded the 
motion. 
NOTICE. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
_ United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s. d. 
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Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may also be obtained from any 
Bookstall or Newsagent, but owing to the shortage of paper resulting 
from the Government's restriction of imports it is advisable to give 
definite instructions. By so ordering readers of the REVIEW very 

Should any difficulty be experienced the Manager would be glad to 
be informed immediately. 
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ter, but has also determined who should come to her shores. 


The puzzle of England is how there should be an English spirit 
and race as the result of half a dozen migrations. Mr. Ellis 
answers that only migrants migrate: that the races from which 
we have sprung were selected by adventure and the sea before 
ever they arrived in England. Mr. Ellis explains why England 
has had great poets but is poor in the arts (we think he exag- 
gerates our poverty here); why the English are individualists 


and amateurs. Another article of great interest, the result of | 


research and careful thinking, is Mr. A. Wyatt Tilby’s “ Sys- 
tematic Colonisation ”’. 
factor in the settlement of our economic problems after the war. 
The article is constructive, and soundly so, for Mr. Tilby has 
examined virtually every important and pertinent scheme of 
colonisation which has hitherto prospered or failed. He is 
fully alive to the importance of great care and foresight in this 
matter. He believes most firmly in colonisation as a means of 
prosperous settlement; but is fully alive to the folly of all 
those unsuitable ways and means which come of regarding the 
Colonies as a place where people can be successful who would 
be failures at home. Mr. Henry Wickham Steed writes an 
article most refreshingly virile upon “ A Programme for Peace ”. 
He considers peace as a problem for which we must not be 


unprepared, not as an easy refuge from the realities of war. He 


sees that peace, if it is to settle anything, must settle Germany 
as a strong chief of frontier police settles a bandit on the border. 
He has no mercy for the idea of living with Germany as before the 
war; and by Germany he really means Germany, not the 


military cast of the Pacifist Radical Press. The peace must be | 
dictated by the war and come out of the war, which is not a | 


mere interlude in European history, but the logical result of 
the power and the indelible character of Germany. Mr. Harold 


Cox, in his editorial article, discusses industrial reconstruction | 


after the war. He rules out the Socialist solution and concen- 
trates in the root, practical problem of wages. We are glad to 
find him condemning outright and with great logical acumen 


that mean product of the old battle between labour and capital | 
—the limitation of output. Mr. Cox puts his finger on the origin | 
of this disgrace to decent labour: he finds it in the separation | 


and jealousy of the classes fostered by the popular orators who 
led the working classes before the war. 


The “Candid Quarterly’? for April discusses narrowly the 
“Five New Things” which have come to modify our idea of 
war since August 1914. The first new thing is suggested by the 
exploits of the “‘Moewe.” These exploits suggest new difficul- 


ties to be overcome in meeting the disguised raider with tor- , 


pedoes on board. The ‘‘ Moewe” came successfully out of a 
German port, captured 15 ships, was not in this whole time chal- 
lenged or pursued, and got safely home again. The whole enter- 
prise suggests reflections on the scale and complexity of modern 
naval operations. The ‘“‘ Moewe” was a brilliant incident on 
the German side—the one incident on the sea side which officers 
of the British Navy have been able to admire since Von Spee went 
down with his ships in the Pacific. The second new thing is 
the mine, the most treacherous of all sea perils and the one 
which has claimed its biggest toll of ships. The third is the sub- 
marine—a grave peril which we have never for a moment 
minimised. The new type can live upon itself for two months 
and has enormous range of action. The Zeppelin as spy and 
terrorist is the fourth peril, happily most vulnerable as soon as 
it comes to fighting quarters with other weapons, but still a new 
thing to be reckoned with. The fifth new peril is really a deri- 
vative of these others. It is the shortage of tonnage. 
evidence has been published on this question since the “ Candid ” 
went to press. We now know that the losses to our mercantile 
marine have not quite been made good by the building of new 
ships, but that roughly our resources are about the same. 

“Let us not wholly forget the lessons of history ’’, concludes 


a succinct little “‘Candid” essay upon Prussia and Napoleon. | 


Here is Germany’s record for twenty years of war : 
In 1793 she joined Europe against France. 


In 1794, after betraying her allies, she deserted them and 


joined France against Europe, and thus remained joined till— 
In 1806 she again joined Europe against France. 
In 1806, however, being crushed at Jena, she again joined 
France against Europe, and thus again remained joined till, 


In 1813, on the retreat from Moscow, she once more deserted | 


France for Europe, took part in the Battle of Leipzig, and 
received the reward of her desertions and treacheries from the 
Congress of Vienna. 

This is the Power which some of our half-fighters desire to 
make easy terms with—these terms to be secured by simply 
putting Germany upon her honour. 


“Blackwood’s Magazine’? takes us far afield to distant 
regions of the war. Arthur B.-W. describes the part played by 
H.M.S. “Triumph” at Tsingtau. He has some general 
remarks on the difficulty of using ships against land defences. 
A ship against a fort is always an unequal contest. In gunnery 


Mr. Tilby studies his subject as a 


Much | 


the position of the ship is, indeed, tacticallyjin a hopeless case. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. L. Showers writes of eighteen months in 
Nepal, the home of the Ghurkas, in a vivid and intimate way, 
G. F.’s “* A Ship’s Company ” is one of the too rare documents 
of life in the Fleet. Mr. Whibley celebrates Shakespeare as the 
poet of England—an article full of magnificent quotations, 
‘Musings Without Method’’ are concerned, not without reason, 
with the attitude of M. Romain Rolland to the war. M. Rolland 
is one of the front rank of living writers, and his shallow feeling 
| about the war,and his determination to air it most inopportunely, 
have surprised and grieved many of his friends. 


The “* Cornhill Magazine *? opens with a study of the Crown 
Prince by Lady Wilson, the daughter of Lord Ribblesdale. Her 
description of his passion for big game is worth quoting: “ He 

. affected a great love of sport, and big game shooting, he assured 
me, was his seventh heaven. When I think of the poor tiger, 
heavily drugged, and elaborately carted to the correct distance 
from the Crown Prince’s rifle, I could not help wondering which 
was the more artificial—the Crown Prince’s love of big game 
shooting, or the conditions under which the shooting was con- 
ducted. Pig-sticking had not been so easy to engineer for him 
whilst he was in the Punjab. Two or three days had been 
arranged, and he had gone out with the officers of a crack 
| cavalry regiment quartered at , but the subalterns had told 
me that they had to ride the pig until it was stone cold, to enable 
the Crown Prince to come up and get ‘ first spear’. Even then 
the happy consummation could hardly be effected, as the Prince 
did not appear to relish going faster than a brisk trot. Those 
of us who have galloped over pig-sticking country will easily 
appreciate his scruples.” Mr. Boyd Cable describes how differ- 
ently the French and English at the Front behave when brave 
things are done. Mr. G. W. E. Russell continues his vividly 
| written and amusing description of Miss Jenkins and the Duke 
of Wellington. 


In the “National Review’ there is excellent reading this 
month. Mr. ian D. Colvin adds a chapter to his book on “* The 
Germans in England, 1066-1598 ’’, and “* Scrutator ” lingers over 
some neglected aspects of German strength. The agricultural 
| progress made by the Hun in twenty-one years is shown to be 

an increased peace income of more than £272,000,000 per 
| annum. This income, again, if capitalised on a 4 per cent. 

basis, represents a sum of £6,800,000,000, or more than half as 
much again as the total foreign investments of the United 

Kingdom. Here is an article for economists to study. ‘‘ Young 

Canada and the War” is a capital paper by the Bishop of 

Kingston, and Mr. Percival Witherby writes a stinging “ Letter 

from New Zealand.”’ Mr. Coulson Kernahan proves that Watts- 

Dunton was not “the ogre” of the “Atheneum”, though young 

poets hated him as such. An article on common toads, by Miss 

Marion Black-Hawkins, is chatty, charming, and full of minute 

observation. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 


Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination May 23rd, 24th, and 25th. At least twelve Entrance Scholar- 

ships, value £75 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to 

| Candidates who are noi already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Depart- 
ment, including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with 

| preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 
and Old Cheltonian Scholarships. Some Nominations for Sons of the 

| Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for next term. Apply to The 5 
The College, Cheltenham. 


SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 


FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY. 
By MISS CURRIE. 
Sole Agents: 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
43 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: Maytair 360a. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREBT, STRAND, W.C. 


H GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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